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This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil. Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1969-75. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1975. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1975. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, and the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the Forrest County Soil 
and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Cabin in an area of the McLaurin-Benndale association, 
rolling. The lake in the background provides an excellent place for 
recreation. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Forrest County, Mississippi contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions 
of soil behavior for selectéd land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or un- 
derground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and 
productive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


Chester F. Bellard 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


By Rex E. Davis and Kenneth H. Byers, Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service and Forest Service, 
in cooperation with the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station 


FORREST COUNTY is in the southeastern part of 
Mississippi (see map on facing page). Hattiesburg, the 
county seat, had a population of 38,277 in 1970, and the 
entire county had a population of 57,849. The total area of 
Forrest County is 300,160 acres, or 469 square miles. 

The county is in the Lower Coastal Plain. The Leaf 
River flows diagonally across the northeastern part of the 
county, and Black Creek flows across the southern half 
from west to east. Broad terraces border each of these 
streams. The uplands are mostly rolling but range from 
level to very steep. They are dissected by many small 
streams. 

Forrest County is bounded on the north by Covington 
and Jones Counties, on the east by Perry County, on the 
south by Stone County, and on the west by Lamar and 
Pearl River Counties. The county is about 86 miles long 
and 12 miles wide except at its northern end, where it is 
18 miles wide because one township is offset to the 
northwest. 


General nature of the county 


In this section is general information concerning the 
county. Climate, settlement, farming, and natural 
resources are discussed. 


Climate 


Forrest County has long, hot summers because moist 
tropical air from the Gulf of Mexico persistently covers 
the area. Winters are cool and fairly short, with only a 
rare cold wave that moderates in 1 or 2 days. Precipita- 
tion is fairly heavy throughout the year. It peaks slightly 
in winter, and prolonged droughts are rare. Summer 
precipitation, mainly afternoon thundershowers, is 
adequate for all crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as recorded at Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
for the period 1951-73. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 


In winter the average temperature is 51 degrees F, and 
the average daily minimum is 39 degrees. The lowest 
temperature on record, 7 degrees, occurred at Hat- 
tiesburg on January 24, 1963. In summer the average 
temperature is 81 degrees, and the average daily max- 
imum is 92 degrees. The highest temperature, 106 
degrees, was recorded on June 14, 1963. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” Beginning in spring, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). The 
normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or 
successive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fail. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 28 inches, or 48 per- 
cent, usually falls during the period April through Sep- 
tember, which includes the growing season for most 
crops. Two years in 10, the April-September rainfall is 
less than 24 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the 
period of record was 7.02 inches at Hattiesburg on 
February 18, 1961. Thunderstorms number about 60 each 
year, 27 in summer. 

Snowfall is rare. In 82 percent of the winters there is 
no measureable snowfall, and in 86 percent, the snowfall 
is less than 3 inches. The heaviest snowfall ever observed 
in 1 day was more than 7 inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night in all seasons, and 
the average at dawn is about 90 percent. Prevailing winds 
are southerly. Average windspeed is highest, 8 miles per 
hour, in March. 

Severe local storms, including tornadoes, strike occa- 
sionally in or near the county. They are short and cause 
variable and spotty damage. Every few years in summer 
or autumn, a tropical depression or remnant of a hur- 


ricane which has moved inland causes extremely heavy 
rains for 1 to 3 days. 
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Settlement 


The area that is now Forrest County was ceded to the 
United States by the Choctaw Indians in the Treaty of 
Mount Dexter on November 16, 1805. Monroe, about 6 
miles north of Hattiesburg on the banks of the Leaf 
River, is probably the oldest settlement. Other early 
towns were Maxie, McLaurin, McCallum, Ralston, and 
Hattiesburg. These early towns were mill towns as- 
sociated with large sawmills. Most of the early settlers 
were of Scottish, Irish, and English extraction from Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas. A few migrated into the area to 
farm, and others came to harvest the virgin pine timber- 
land. 

Hattiesburg was incorporated in 1884, and it became 
the county seat in 1906 when the second judicial district 
of Perry County became Forrest County by an act of the 
state legislature. Hattiesburg became known as “The 
Hub” because of its location with respect to leading cities 
of Mississippi and Gulf Coast: Mobile, Gulfport, New Or- 
leans, Jackson, and Meridian. 

Hattiesburg early became the main railroad junction in 
Southeast: Mississippi. The New Orleans and Northeast- 
ern; the Gulf and Ship Island; the Mississippi Central; 
and the Mobile, Jackson, and Kansas City Railroads all 
passed through the city. 


Farming 


Soybeans and corn are the main crops harvested in the 
county, and the raising of beef cattle is the main livestock 
enterprise. Truck crops—mostly watermelons and turnip 
greens—are grown on a small acreage. 

In 1958 about 32,000 acres was cropland, and about 
20,000 acres pasture. In 1975 about 29,800 acres was 
cropland and 43,400 acres pasture (8). The yield of 
soybeans increased from an average of 18.5 bushels per 
acre in 1964 to an average of 23 bushels per acre in 1973. 
Acreage and yields of corn have decreased over the the 
same period. 


Natural resources 


The most important natural resource in the county is 
the timberlands. Large acreages of longleaf pine, slash 
pine, loblolly pine, and shortleaf pine grow on the uplands, 
and hardwoods grow on the flood plains. About 72 per- 
cent of the county is in commercial forest. Most of the 
timber from these forests is made into lumber, paper, 
plywood, and naval stores. 

Clay, sand, and gravel are mined in the county. Most of 
the clay is used for making brick, and the sand and gravel 
are shipped throughout the South. 

Oil and gas are produced in the Pistol Ridge field in the 
southern end of the county near Carnes. 

Ground water is available in sufficient quantity for in- 
dustrial and residential uses in the county. Good quality 
ground water occurs throughout the county. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil material at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections “General soil map for broad land use 
planning” and “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of rangeland and woodland, engineers, 


planners, developers and builders, homebuyers, and those 
seeking recreation. 
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General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique 
natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or 
more major soils and some minor soils. It is named for 
the major soils. The soils making up one unit can occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other charac- 
teristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to over- 
come soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease of 
overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of soil 
problems persisting after such practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, 
pasture, woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. Cul- 
tivated farm crops are those grown extensively by far- 
mers in the survey area. Pasture refers to land grazed by 
domesticated animals. Woodland refers to land that is 
producing either trees native to the area or introduced 
species. Urban uses include residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments, Intensive recreation areas in- 
clude campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas 
that are subject to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recrea- 
tion areas include those used for nature study and as wil- 
derness. 


Nearly level to steep soils on uplands 


The soils in these units are dominantly deep, nearly 
level to gently sloping soils on ridgetops and deep, sloping 
to steep soils on dissected side slopes of the Coastal Plain. 


1. Prentiss-Lucedale 


Nearly level and gently sloping, moderately well drained 
and well drained, loamy soils 


These soils are in three small areas in the northern and 
central parts of the county. These areas are old marine 
terraces that are generally higher than the surrounding 
topography. 

This unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
60 percent of the area is Prentiss soils, 10 percent is Lu- 
cedale soils, and the remaining 30 percent is minor soils. 

Most of the well drained Lucedale soils are at higher 
elevations than the moderately well drained Prentiss 
soils. Both soils have a loamy surface layer and subsoil, 
and the Prentiss soils have a fragipan at a depth of about 
27 inches. 

Minor soils in this unit are the moderately well drained 
Malbis soils, the well drained McLaurin soils, the 
somewhat poorly drained Pheba soils, and the poorly 
drained Trebloc soils. 

This area is used mainly for cultivated crops (fig. 1) and 
pasture. Most of the acreage has been cleared. This unit 
has high potential for cultivated crops and pasture plants. 
Field ditches are needed in some cultivated areas to 
remove excess water. Potential for woodland is high. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use and 
management. 

Potential for residential, industrial, and commercial use 
is medium because of wetness and low strength. If 
Prentiss soils are used for these purposes, larger septic 
tank fields should be used. This unit has high potential 
for most. recreational uses and for openland wildlife 
habitat. 


2. Benndale-McLaurin-Heidel 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained, loamy and sandy 
soils 

These soils are in the southern half of the county. 
Elevation of this unit is generally higher than that of the 
surrounding topography. 

This unit occupies about 18 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent of the area is Benndale soils, 20 percent 
is McLaurin soils, 10 percent is Heidel soils, and the 
remaining 10 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained McLaurin and Benndale soils are on 
ridges and the upper parts of side slopes. The sandy 
McLaurin soils are slightly higher and more convex than 
the loamy Benndale soils. The well drained, loamy Heidel 
soils are on the steeper side slopes. 

Minor soils in this unit are the somewhat excessively 
drained Troup soils and the somewhat poorly drained 
Susquehanna soils. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland (fig. 2), but some 
tracts are used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
Smoother areas are generally in crops and pasture, and 
steeper areas are in woodland. Exceptions to this are the 
large areas of commercial forest and the DeSoto National 
Forest, which are partly in smoother areas. This unit has 
medium potential for cultivated crops because of slope 
and the erosion hazard. To achieve this potential, erosion 
control practices are needed. This unit has high potential 
for pasture and woodland. 
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Potential for residential, commercial, industrial, and in- 
tensive recreational uses is medium because of slope if 
precautions are taken to prevent excessive erosion. 
Potential for extensive recreation areas and for openland 
and woodland wildlife habitat is high. 


3. McLaurin-Heidel-Prentiss 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained and moderately well 
drained, sandy and loamy soils 


This unit is in the northern two-thirds of the county. 
These areas are marine deposits dissected by many small 
drainageways, and they make up much of the interfluvial 
area between major streams. 

This unit occupies about 42 percent of the county. 
About 32 percent of the area is McLaurin soils, 24 per- 
cent is Heidel soils, 10 percent is Prentiss soils, and the 
remaining 34 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained McLaurin soils and the moderately 
well drained Prentiss soils make up the ridgetops and 
smoother areas. The sandy McLaurin soils are generally 
slightly higher and more convex than the loamy Prentiss 
soils. The well drained, loamy Heidel soils form the 
steeper side slopes. All three major soils have a loamy 
subsoil, and Prentiss soils have a fragipan. 

Minor soils in this unit are the well drained Bassfield, 
Benndale, and Cahaba soils; the moderately well drained 
Malbis_ soils; and the somewhat poorly drained 
Susquehanna soils. 

This area is used mainly for woodland. Pasture and 
cropland are common in some areas. This unit has medi- 
um potential for cultivated crops because of slope and the 
erosion hazard. To achieve this potential, erosion control 
practices are needed. This area has high potential for 
pasture plants and for woodland. 

Potential is medium for residential,.commercial, indus- 
trial, and intensive recreation uses because of slope and 
wetness if precautions are taken to prevent excessive 
erosion. Because of wetness, larger septic tank filter 
fields are needed on Prentiss soils. Potential for extensive 
recreation areas and for openland and woodland wildlife 
habitat is high. 


4, Prentiss-Benndale-Pheba 


Nearly level to gently sloping, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained, loamy and silty soils 


These soils are in the northeastern part of the county 
east of Petal. These areas are old marine terraces that 
are higher than the surrounding topography. 

This unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. About 
30 percent of the area is Prentiss soils, 30 percent is 
Benndale soils, 15 percent is Pheba soils, and the remain- 
ing 25 percent is minor soils. 

The moderately well drained, loamy Prentiss soils and 
the somewhat poorly drained, silty Pheba soils make up 
the broad, nearly level to gently sloping areas. Both soils 
have a fragipan. The well drained, loamy Benndale soils 
are more convex and are better drained. 


Minor soils in this unit are the poorly drained Trebloc 
soils and the well drained Heidel soils. , 

This unit is used mainly for pasture and cultivated 
crops. Most of the acreage has been cleared. This area has 
high potential for cultivated crops, pasture, and woodland. 

Potential for residential, commercial, industrial, and in- 
tensive recreation uses is medium because of wetness and 
low strength. Buildings on Prentiss and Pheba soils need 
a larger septic tank filter field to offset these limitations. 
Grading and drainage can improve these soils for inten-— 
sive recreation uses. This area has high potential for ex- 
tensive recreation use and for openland wildlife habitat. 


5. Prentiss-Susquehanna-Falkner 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 


These soils are in the northern third of the county 
mostly west of the Leaf River. 

This unit occupies about 12 percent of the county. 
About 32 percent of the area is Prentiss soils, about 25 
percent is Susquehanna soils, about 7 percent is Falkner 
soils, and the remaining 36 percent is minor soils. 

The moderately well drained Prentiss soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Falkner soils make up the 
ridgetops and higher elevations, and the somewhat poorly 
drained Susquehanna soils are generally on the sloping 
land and at lower elevations. Prentiss and Falkner soils 
have a fragipan. 

Minor soils in this unit are the well drained Bassfield 
and Benndale soils; the moderately well drained Cadeville 
Variant, Malbis, and Petal soils; and the somewhat poorly 
drained Stough soils. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland. Only small iso- 
lated areas are used for cropland or pasture. This soil 
area has medium potential for cultivated crops because of 
clayey texture and slope. To achieve this potential, ero- 
sion control practices are needed. Potential for pasture 
and woodland is high. 

Potential is low for residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial uses because of wetness, clayey textures, slope, the 
erosion hazard, and high shrink-swell potential. Soils that 
have a clayey subsoil require larger septic tank filter 
fields, stronger than normal foundations, and erosion con- 
trol practices to offset these limitations. This area has 
medium potential for intensive recreation uses because of 
wetness, clayey texture, and slope. Drainage and erosion 
control are needed when the soils are used for these pur- 
poses. Potential for extensive recreation use and for 
openland wildlife habitat is high. 


6. Poarch-Susquehanna-Saucier 


Gently sloping to strongly sloping, well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 


These soils are in the southern third of the county 
south of Black Creek. This area is marine deposits dis- 
sected by many small drainageways. 
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This unit occupies about 7 percent of the county. About 
32 percent is Poarch soils, 21 percent is Susquehanna 
soils, 10 percent is Saucier soils, and the remaining 37 
percent is minor soils. 

The well drained Poarch soils are on the ridgetops at 
higher elevations, and the moderately well drained Sauci- 
er soils and the somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna 
soils are on the side slopes and at lower elevations. 

Minor soils in this unit are the well drained Malbis and 
Heidel soils, the moderately well drained Cadeville Vari- 
ant and Petal soils, and the somewhat poorly drained 
Falkner soils. 

This area is used mainly for woodland. Small tracts of 
cropland and pasture are in some areas. Part of the unit 
is in the DeSoto National Forest. This area has medium 
potential for cultivated crops and pasture because of wet- 
ness and clayey texture. If these soils are cultivated, ero- 
sion control is necessary. Potential for woodland is high. 

Potential is medium for residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial uses; wetness, high shrink-swell potential, and 
slope are the main hazards. Soils that have a clayey sub- 
soil require larger septic tank filter fields and stronger 
foundations. Sloping soils should be protected from ero- 
sion. Potential is low for intensive recreation uses because 
of wetness, slope, and clayey textures. Potential for ex- 
tensive recreation use and for woodland wildlife habitat is 
high. 


Nearly level soils on terraces 


The soils in this unit are dominantly deep, nearly level 
soils on broad terraces of major streams. 


7. Bassfield-Harleston-Stough 


Nearly level, well drained to somewhat poorly drained, 
loamy soils 


These soils border the flood plain of the Leaf River and 
are in the northern half of the county. These areas are 
old river terraces between the uplands and the flood 
plain. 

This unit occupies about 6 percent of the county. About 
28 percent of the area is Bassfield soils, 21 percent is 
Harleston soils, 21 percent is Stough soils, and the 
remaining 30 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained Bassfield soils are slightly higher than 
the moderately well drained Harleston soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Stough soils. 

Minor soils in this unit are the poorly drained Trebloc 
soils and the excessively drained Bigbee soils. 

This area is used mainly for pasture, cropland, and 
urban uses. Most of the land has been cleared. This unit 
has high potential for cultivated crops, pasture plants, and 
woodland. 

Potential for residential, commercial, and industrial 
uses is medium because of wetness. If somewhat poorly 
drained and moderately well drained soils are used for 
these purposes, larger septic tank filter fields are needed. 


This area has high potential for most recreation uses and 
for openland wildlife habitat. Some small areas need 
drainage when used for intensive recreation. 


Nearly level soils on flood plains 


The soils in these units are dominantly deep, nearly 
level soils that are subject to flooding. 


8. Jena-Nugent 


Nearly level, well drained and excessively drained, loamy 
and sandy soils 


These soils make up the flood plains of the Leaf and 
Bowie Rivers in the northerr half of the county. The area 
is flooded frequently, and most deposits are recent. 

This unit occupies about 6 percent of the county. About 
42 percent of the area is Jena soils, about 26 percent is 
Nugent soils, and the remaining 32 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained, loamy Jena soils are generally 
smoother and occupy the area where floodwater velocities 
are low. The excessively drained, sandy Nugent soils are 
natural levees; they are on the insides of river bends and 
in other areas where floodwater velocities are high. 

Minor soils in this unit are poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained loamy soils in depressions and 
old channels. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland; very little of the 
area has been cleared. Flooding is the main limitation to 
use of these soils for farming. This area has low potential 
for cultivated crops and medium potential for pasture 
because of frequent flooding. Flooding limits grazing to 
the summer months in most years. This area has high 
potential for woodland. Severe limitations caused by 
flooding restrict managing and harvesting operations to 
dry seasons. 

Because of frequent flooding, this area has low poten- 
tial for residential, commercial, and industrial uses. If pro- 
tected from flooding, the area has moderate limitations 
for these uses. Potential is low for most recreation uses 
except hunting and fishing. 


9. Trebloc-Latonia 


Nearly level, poorly drained and well drained, silty and 
loamy soils 


These soils are in the southern half of the county. They 
make up the flood plains of Black Creek, Double Branch, 
and Red Creek. 

This unit occupies about 5 percent of the county. About 
45 percent of the area is Trebloc soils, about 27 percent is 
Latonia soils, and the remaining 28 percent is minor soils. 

The well drained, loamy Trebloc soils are in lower areas 
and have slow surface drainage. The poorly drained, silty 
Latonia soils are higher and better drained than the sur- 
rounding soils. 

Minor soils in this unit are the well drained Benndale 
soils and the somewhat excessively drained Alaga soils. 
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Almost all of this unit is in woodland. A few areas have 
been cleared and are used for cropland and pasture. This 
area has low potential for cropland because of occasional 
flooding and wetness; without flood control and removal 
of surface water, moderate to severe crop damage results. 
This area has high potential for pasture and woodland. 
Equipment limitations and seedling mortality are severe 
restrictions to use of the poorly drained soils in this unit. 
Harvesting should be done in the dry season. Draining 
the soils and reducing plant competition reduce seedling 
mortality. 

Potential is low for residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial uses because of flooding and wetness. Wet soils are 
not suited to these uses but can be improved by drainage. 
If flooding is controlled, limitations are moderate for 
these uses. Potential for recreation uses other than hunt- 
ing and fishing is low. This area has high potential for 
woodland wildlife habitat. 


Broad land use considerations 


The units on the General Soil Map vary widely in their 
potential for major land uses, as indicated in table 4. For 
each land use, general ratings of the potential of each 
unit, in relation to the other units, are indicated. Kinds of 
soil limitations are also indicated in general terms. The 
ratings of soil potential reflect the relative cost of such 
practices and also the hazard of continuing soil-related 
problems after such practices are installed. The ratings do 
not consider location in relation to existing transportation 
systems or other kinds of facilities. 

Kinds of land uses considered include cultivated farm 
crops, pasture, woodland, urban uses, intensive recreation 
areas, and extensive recreation areas. Cultivated farm 
crops include corn and soybeans. Pasture includes 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. Woodland refers 
to land that supports commercial species of trees. Urban 
uses include residential, commercial, and industrial land 
uses. Intensive recreation areas include playgrounds for 
baseball, softball, football, badminton, volleyball, and 
other similar organized. games. Extensive recreation areas 
include nature study trails, bridle trails, hunting areas, 
and fishing areas. 

About 10 percent of Forrest County is in cultivated 
crops, about 17 percent is pastured, about 70 percent is 
woodland, and about 3 percent is urban or built-up land. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 


each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the.symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed, 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have a profile that is almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, is one of several phases within the McLaurin se- 
ries. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes, 
soil associations, and undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Trebloc-Escambia complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic pat- 
tern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The ex- 
tent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delinea- 
tion to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be made 
for use and management of the soils. Jena-Nugent as- 
sociation, frequently flooded, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped as 
one unit because there is little value in separating them. 
The pattern and proportion of the soils are not uniform. 
An area shown on the map has at least one of the domi- 
nant (named) soils or may have all of them. Bibb and Jena 
soils, frequently flooded, is an undifferentiated group in 
this survey area. 
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Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or no 
soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated 
on the soil map and given descriptive names. Urban land 
is an example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 5, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many of the terms 
used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

AaA—Alaga loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This is 
a somewhat excessively drained soil in broad, flat areas 
adjacent to large streams. 

Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. This is underlain by dark 
yellowish brown loamy sand to a depth of about 24 inches, 
strong brown loamy sand to a depth of about 52 inches, 
and yellowish brown sand to a depth of about 90 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is rapid. Available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
slow. This soil tends to be droughty. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bassfield and Troup soils. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is 
pasture ‘and row crops. Corn, pasture plants, and pine 
trees are suited. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops and 
pasture plants and is limited mostly by its tendency to be 
droughty. Corn and deep-rooted pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass are suited. This 
soil has moderately high potential for loblolly pine, slash 
pine, and longleaf pine. 

Potential for most urban uses is high. This soil has 
medium potential for openland and woodland wildlife 
habitat because of sandy texture. Potential for recrea- 
tional uses is medium because of sandy texture. Capabili- 
ty unit IIIs-1; woodland suitability group 3s2. 

BaA—Bassfield fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil on broad, flat terraces 
adjacent to large streams. 

Typically the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of about 41 inches. 
This is underlain to a depth of about 56 inches by reddish 
yellow loamy sand that contains common fine to coarse 
quartz pebbles and to a depth of about 70 inches by very 
pale brown sand that contains some medium gravel. 


This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. This soil tends 
to be slightly droughty. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Prentiss soils and small areas of soils that have a finer 
textured subsoil. Also included are small areas of soils in 
which the sandy substratum is less than 40 inches deep. 

Most of this soil is in cropland and pasture, and rest is 
in woodland. The soil has high potential for cultivated 
crops such as corn and soybeans. The use of adequate fer- 
tilization and conservation practices, such as row arrange- 
ment and return of crop residues, helps reduce runoff, 
control erosion, and improve infiltration. 

This soil has high potential for pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. It also has high 
potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, cherrybark oak, 
and sweetgum. There are no significant concerns in 
woodland use and management. 

Potential is high for most urban uses and for woodland 
and openland wildlife habitat. Capability unit IIs-l; 
woodland suitability group 207. 

BbA—RBassfield-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This is a complex of nearly level, well drained 
soils on terraces within the city limits of Hattiesburg and. 
Petal. Individual areas range from 60 to 2,000 acres. 

This unit consists of an intricate pattern of Bassfield 
soils and Urban land. It is 40 percent Bassfield soils and 
35 percent Urban land. 

The well drained Bassfield soils have a surface layer of 
dark brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of about 41 inches. The underlying material is red- 
dish yellow and very pale brown loamy sand and sand 
that contains some gravel and that extends to a depth of 
70 inches or more. 

Bassfield soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. The soil is 
slightly droughty. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. These areas are 


‘mostly occupied by house sites and by the adjoining 


streets. A few light industrial and commercial buildings 
and paved parking lots are in this map unit. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee, Latonia, Stough, and Cahaba soils. These are 
poorly drained soils along drainageways and in depres- 
sions. 

Potential for most urban uses is high. Not assigned to a 
capability unit; Bassfield soil in woodland suitability 
group 207, Urban land not assigned to a woodland suita- 
bility group. 

BcA—Bassfield-Urban land complex, occasionally 
flooded. This is a complex of nearly level soils on terraces 
that are occasionally flooded. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Most of this complex is within the city limits of Hat- 
tiesburg and Petal. Individual areas range from 40 to 
1,500 acres. 
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This unit consists of an intricate pattern of Bassfield 
soils and Urban land. It is 40 percent Bassfield soils and 
35 percent Urban land. 

The well drained Bassfield soils have a surface layer of 
dark brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of about 41 inches. The underlying material is red- 
dish yellow and very pale brown loamy sand and sand 
that contains some gravel and that extends to a depth of 
70 inches or more. 

Bassfield soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. The soil is 
slightly droughty. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile or only remnants of a 
profile. A few light industrial and commercial buildings 
and paved parking lots are in this map unit. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Bigbee, Latonia, and Stough soils and small areas of 
poorly drained soils. 

Potential for urban uses is low because of flooding; 
potential is high if flooding is controlled. Not assigned to 
a capability unit; Bassfield soil in woodland suitability 
group 207, Urban land not assigned to a woodland suita- 
bility group. 

BeB—Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This is well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown loam to a depth of 36 inches; yellowish 
brown loam mottled with red to a depth of 45 inches; and 
mottled yellowish red, strong brown, and yellowish brown 
loam to a depth of about 60 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. The erosion hazard is 
slight. This soil has good tilth and is easily worked. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin and Prentiss soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are yellowish red in the lower part of 
the subsoil. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. This soil has high potential for 
row crops such as corn and soybeans. Adequate fertiliza- 
tion, return of crop residue, contour cultivation, and 
minimum tillage are needed. 

Potential is high for pasture plants such as bahiagrass 
and improved bermudagrass. Adequate fertilization, 
proper stocking, and controlled grazing help reduce ero- 
sion. This soil has high potential for pine trees. Moderate 
plant competition is a concern in some areas. 

Potential is high for most urban uses. Low strength is a 
hazard for roads and streets, but this can be overcome by 
proper construction. Potential is high for woodland and 
openland wilflife habitat. Capability unit [Te-2; woodland 
suitability group 201. 


BeC—Benndale fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
loam to a depth of about 38 inches; yellowish brown loam 
mottled with red to a depth of about 45 inches; and mot- 
tled yellowish red, strong brown, and yellowish brown 
loam to a depth of about 60 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. The erosion 
hazard is moderate. These soils have good tilth and are 
easy to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin and Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops such as 
corn and soybeans because of slope and the erosion 
hazard. Corn, soybeans, oats, pasture plants, and pine 
trees are well suited. Where the soil is cultivated, the use 
of adequate fertilization and conservation practices, such 
as stripcropping, minimum tillage, parallel terraces, 
grassed waterways, and the return of crop residue, are 
needed. Potential for pasture grasses such as bahiagrass 
and improved bermudagrass is high. Adequate fertiliza- 
tion, proper stocking, and controlled grazing help control 
erosion. Potential for pine trees is high. Moderate plant 
competition is a concern in some areas. 

Potential for most urban uses is medium because of 
slope and low strength. These limitations can be overcome 
for many uses by proper installation of erosion control 
measures and with adequately designed foundations. 
Potential is high for woodland and openland wildlife 
habitat and for most recreational uses. Capability unit 
IIIe-1; woodland suitability group 2o1. 

BeD—Benndale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 17 
inches; brownish yellow sandy loam mottled with pale 
brown to a depth of about 38 inches; and strong brown 
sandy loam mottled in shades of gray and red to a depth 
of about 64 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin and Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is in pines and hardwoods. A small 
acreage is used for pasture and cropland. 

Potential for row crops is medium because of slope and 
the erosion hazard. If the soil is used for row crops, 
adequate fertilization and erosion control measures such 
as terracing, stripcropping, minimum tillage, grassed 
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waterways, and return of crop residue help control ero- 
sion. Potential for pasture plants such as bahiagrass and 
improved bermudagrass is medium. Adequate fertiliza- 
tion, proper stocking, and controlled grazing help control 
erosion. Potential for pine trees is high. Moderate plant 
competition is a concern in some areas. 

Potential is medium to low for most urban uses. Slope 
and low strength are the main limitations. These limita- 
tions can be overcome for some uses by proper installa- 
tion of erosion control measures and by proper construc- 
tion. Potential is high for woodland and openland wildlife 
habitat and for most recreational uses. Capability unit 
TVe-1; woodland suitability group 201. 

Bf—Bibb silt loam. This is a poorly drained soil on 
narrow flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically the surface layer is mostly gray loam about 3 
inches thick. The -underlying material to a depth of 27 
inches is light gray loam mottled in shades of yellow and 
brown. To a depth of about 65 inches or more, it is light 
gray sandy loam mottled in shades of yellow. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is very slow. These soils are flooded several times 
each year and have a water table near the surface much 
of the time. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 


Stough soils and small areas of soils that have a thick, or- - 


ganic surface layer. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture. 

This soil has low potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture because of wetness and flooding. Potential for 
trees such as loblolly pine, sweetgum, and water oak is 
high. Wetness is a severe limitation to the operation of 
equipment in this area, and seedling mortality and plant 
competition can be concerns: Scheduling operations for 
dry seasons and managing the woodland properly help 
overcome these limitations. 

Potential for most urban uses is low because of wet- 
ness and flooding. Potential is medium for woodland wil- 
dlife habitat and high for wetland wildlife habitat. Poten- 
tial is low for most recreational uses because of wetness 
and flooding. These limitations are difficult to overcome. 
Capability unit Vw-1; woodland suitability group 2w9. 

BG—Bibb and Jena soils, frequently flooded. This 
map unit consists of poorly drained and well drained soils 
on the flood plains of smaller streams. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. Generally there are one to several poorly defined 
channels that overflow frequently. Mapped areas range 
from 160 to 500 acres. 


The composition of this unit is more variable than that. 


of others in the county. Bibb soils make up about 40 per- 
cent of the unit, and Jena soils, about 20 percent. Not all 
mapped areas contain both soils. 

The poorly drained Bibb soils are in low, flat areas. 
They have a surface layer of dark grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of about 36 inches is gray sandy loam mottled in shades 


of brown and yellow. To a depth of about 60 inches, it is 
light gray sandy loam mottled in shades of brown and 
yellow. 

Bibb soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is very slow. The water table is at or near 
the surface much of the time. 

The well drained Jena soils are adjacent to stream 
channels and occupy natural levees. The surface layer is 
dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of about 29 inches is brown loam 
that has yellowish brown mottles in the upper part; to a 
depth of about 42 inches, it is yellowish brown loam that 
has light gray mottles; and to a depth of about 60 inches, 
it is pale brown loam that has strong brown mottles. 

Jena soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Dorovan, Pamlico, and Stough soils and small areas of 
poorly drained soils that are generally adjacent to 
uplands. 

Most of this map unit is in hardwood and pine forest. 

These soils have low potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture because of frequent flooding. Potential for 
woodland is high, but wetness and flooding are hazards to 
the operation of equipment. This can be overcome by 
scheduling operations during dry seasons. Plant competi- 
tion is a concern. 

Potential for urban uses is low because of wetness and 
flooding. These limitations are difficult to overcome. 
Potential for woodland and wetland wildlife habitat is 
high. Potential for most recreational uses is low because 
of wetness and flooding. Bibb soil in capability unit Vw-1; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. Jena. soil in capability 
unit Vw-2; woodland suitability group 1w7. 

Bh—Bigbee loamy sand. This is an excessively 
drained soil on terraces near larger streams. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. 

Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The underlying material 
is dark yellowish brown, strong brown, brownish yellow, 
and yellow loamy sand to a depth of about 72 inches and 
white sand below. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is rapid. Available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
slow. This soil tends to be droughty. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bassfield soils. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and cropland. These soils are flooded occasionally. 

This soil has medium potential for row crops such as 
corn because of droughtiness and flooding. Crops planted 
early receive better rainfall distribution, and this helps 
reduce the effects of drought. Potential for pasture plants 
such as bahiagrass is medium because of droughtiness. 
Adequate fertilization, proper stocking rates, and weed 
control make best use of the moisture available. Potential 
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for loblolly pine is high, but the sandy texture causes 
some limitations to the operation of equipment and some 
seedling mortality. 

Potential for urban uses is low because of occasional 
flooding. If flooding is controlled, however, potential is 
high. This soil has medium potential for openland wildlife 
habitat because of droughtiness. Potential is medium for 
most recreational uses because of flooding and sandy tex- 
ture. Capability unit IIIs-l; woodland suitability group 
2s2. 

CaF—Cadeville Variant silt loam, 15 to 60 percent 
slopes. This is a moderately well drained soil of the 
uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 2 inches thick. The subsoil is brown clay to a 
depth of about 9 inches; yellowish red clay mottled with 
light brownish gray to a depth of about 14 inches; and 
clay mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray to a depth 
of about 34 inches. The underlying material to a depth of 
60 inches is light olive gray silty clay loam. 

The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is slow. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
very rapid. These soils have a severe erosion hazard. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 

_Alaga soils on the. upper parts of slopes adjacent to 
ridgetops and small benches. Also included are small 
areas of well drained and moderately well drained, loamy 
soils near the ridgetops and small areas of the poorly 
drained Bibb soils on narrow flood plains. 

Almost all areas of this soil are in mixed hardwood and 
pine forest. 

Potential for cultivated crops and pasture is low 
because of very steep slopes and clayey texture. Potential 
for hardwood and pine trees is high. Operation of equip- 
ment is limited by the very steep slopes. 

This soil has low potential for urban uses because of 
very steep slopes and clayey texture. These limitations 
are very difficult to overcome. Potential is high for 
woodland wildlife habitat. Potential is low for most 
recreational uses because of very steep slopes and clayey 
texture. Capability unit VIle-1; woodland suitability 
group 2r9. 

ChA—Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
is a well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy 
loam over yellowish red sandy clay loam that extends to a 
depth of about 58 inches. This is underlain by yellowish 
red loamy sand that extends to a depth of about 85 inches 
or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow. These soils have good tilth and are easy 
to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale and McLaurin soils. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or used for pasture, and 
the rest is in woodland. 


This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
corn, cotton, and soybeans (fig. 3). Adequate fertilization 
and conservation practices such as row arrangement and 
return of crop residue to the land help reduce runoff, con- 
trol erosion, and improve infiltration. Potential is high for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermu- 
dagrass. Potential is high for loblolly pine, slash pine, yel- 
low-poplar, sweetgum, southern red oak, white oak, and 
cherrybark oak. There are no significant limitations to 
woodland use and management. 

Potential for urban uses, for woodland and openland 
wildlife habitat, and for most recreational uses is high. 
Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability group 207. 

FaB—Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This is 
a somewhat: poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown silt loam to a depth of about 18 inches; 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam that has brownish 
and reddish mottles to a depth of about 26 inches; clay 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red to a depth of 
about 33 inches; and gray clay mottled in shades of yellow 
and red to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is very slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium. Erosion is a hazard if 
protective cover is removed. This soil has a seasonal high 
water table at a depth of 18 to 30 inches, mostly in winter 
and spring. It has fair tilth and tends to crust. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cadeville Variant and Susquehanna soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops such 
as cotton, corn, and soybeans because of wetness. Crop 
residue should be returned to the land to help prevent 
crusting. Minimum tillage, adequate fertilization, and row 
arrangement are needed. This soil has high potential for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermu- 
dagrass. Potential for trees such as cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and sweetgum is high. 
Management and harvest operations should be planned 
for drier periods to avoid problems related to wetness. 

Potential for urban uses is low because of wetness, low 
strength, and high shrink-swell potential. When the soil is 
used for urban development, specially designed founda- 
tions and adequate drainage are needed. This soil has 
high potential for woodland and openland wildlife habitat. 
Potential is medium for most recreational uses because of 
wetness. Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 2w8. 

FsB—Falkner-Susquehanna-Urban land complex, 2 
to 5 percent slopes. This complex consists of somewhat 
poorly drained soils in Hattiesburg and Camp Shelby. 
Areas of this map unit range from 200 to 1,500 acres. 

The unit consists of an intricate pattern of Falkner 
soils, Susquehanna soils, and Urban land. It is 30 percent 
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Falkner soils, 25 percent Susquehanna soils, and 30 per- 
cent Urban land. 

The somewhat poorly drained Falkner soils are on 
Yidgetops and the upper parts of side slopes. Typically, 
they have a surface layer of very dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper 
part of the subsoil is yellowish brown silt loam over light 
yellowish brown silty clay loam that has brownish and 
reddish mottles and that extends to a depth of 26 inches. 
The lower part of the subsoil is clay mottled in shades of 
brown, gray, and red over gray clay that is mottled in 
shades yellow and red and that extends to a depth of 60 
inches, 

Falkner soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is very slow. Available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium. The erosion hazard is 
severe. 

The somewhat poorly drained Susquehanna soils are on 
side slopes. Typically, they have a surface layer of gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brownish yellow silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown clay mottled in shades of 
gray and red to a depth of about 16 inches; gray clay 
mottled in shades of yellow and gray to a depth of about 
49 inches; and light gray clay that has brownish mottles 
to a depth of 68 inches or more. 

Susquehanna soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is very slow. Available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid. The erosion 
hazard is severe. Shrink-swell potential is high. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. These areas are 
mostly occupied by house sites and by the adjoining 
streets, and there are also a few shopping centers and 
other public service areas with paved parking lots, and a 
few large buildings. In the Camp Shelby area, areas 
mapped as Urban land are mostly abandoned streets and 
building foundations. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale, Prentiss, and Stough soils and small areas of 
poorly drained soils along small streams. 

Potential for most urban uses is low because of wet- 
ness, low strength, high shrink-swell potential, clayey tex- 
ture, and erosion. Building and road foundations need to 
be strengthened to lessen cracking and settling. Adequate 
drainage is necessary to lessen the wetness hazard. Ero- 
sion control practices are needed to avoid excessive soil 
loss and sedimentation. Not assigned to a capability unit; 
Falkner soil in woodland suitability group 2w8, 
Susquehanna soil in woodland suitability group 3c2. 

HaA—Harleston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This a moderately well drained soil on stream ter- 
races. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown loam to a depth of 11 inches; strong brown loam to 
a depth of about 19 inches; and loam or sandy loam mot- 


tled in shades of gray, yellow, red, and brown to a depth 
of 65 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout, except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water ¢apacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow to medium. This soil has a 
seasonal high water table at a depth of about 24 to 36 
inches. The soil has good tilth and is easy to cultivate. 

Included with this soil in the mapping are small areas 
of Latonia, Stough, and Trebloc soils. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is used ‘for 
cropland. The remainder is used for pasture and 
woodland. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
corn and soybeans, and for pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. Potential for 
loblolly pine and slash pine is high. Wetness can be a 
limitation to equipment use during rainy periods. This can 
be avoided by scheduling management and harvesting 
operations during the drier seasons. 

Potential for urban purposes is medium because of wet- 
ness, but this limitation can be overcome with proper 
drainage. This soil has high potential for openland and 
woodland wildlife habitat and for most recreational uses. 
Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2w2. 

HeD—Heidel sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This 
is a well drained soil.of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish red or red sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of more than 78 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium to rapid. The ero- 
sion hazard is moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin and Alaga soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland or pasture. 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops 
because of the erosion hazard. If it is used for this pur- 
pose, conservation practices such as terracing, contour 
cultivation, stripcropping, minimum tillage, and grassed 
waterways are needed to prevent excessive erosion. 
Potential for pasture plants such as bahiagrass and im- 
proved bermudagrass is medium because of the erosion 
hazard. Adequate fertilization, proper stocking, and con- 
trolled grazing reduce the erosion hazard. Potential for 
pine trees is high. There are no significant limitations to 
the use of this soil for woodland. 

Potential for urban uses is medium because of slope. 
When the soil is used for this purpose, conservation prac- 
tices to control erosion are needed. This soil has high 
potential for woodland and openland wildlife habitat. 
Potential for most recreational uses is moderate because 
of slope. Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 
201. 

HeE—Heidel sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil of the uplands. 
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Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish red or red sandy loam to a depth of more 
than 78 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is rapid. The erosion hazard is 
severe. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cadeville Variant, McLaurin, and Petal soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for woodland, 
and a small acreage is used for pasture. 

This soil has low potential for cropland because of slope 
and the erosion hazard. Potential is medium for pasture 
plants such as bahiagrass. The main limitations are slope 
and the erosion hazard. Adequate fertilization, proper 
stocking, and controlled grazing help control soil loss from 
erosion. Potential is high for pine trees. 

When this soil is used for urban purposes, its potential 
is low because of slope and the erosion hazard. If it is 
used for these purposes, conservation practices are 
needed to control erosion. Potential is high for woodland 
and openland wildlife habitat. Potential is low for most 
recreational uses because of slope. Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

JN—Jena-Nugent association, frequently flooded. 
This association consists of well drained and excessively 
drained soils on the flood plains of larger streams. Oxbow 
lakes and natural levees adjacent to old stream channels 
are common. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. These areas range 
from one-fourth mile to 1 mile in width. 

The composition of this unit is more variable than that 
of most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 
Jena soils make up about 34 percent of the unit, and Nu- 
gent soils, about 24 percent. 

The well drained Jena soils are primarily in broad, flat 
areas between old stream channels. Typically they have a 
surface layer of dark brown fine sandy loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam to a depth of more than 60 inches; it has gray mot- 
tles below a depth of 42 inches. 

Jena soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. 

The excessively drained Nugent soils are mostly on old 
natural levees and in areas, such as the inside parts of 
river bends, where floodwaters have higher velocity. Typ- 
ically they have a surface layer of brown loamy sand 
about 9 inches thick. The underlying material is alternat- 
ing layers of yellowish brown fine sandy loam and very 
pale brown sand that extend to a depth of about 70 inches 
or more. 

Nugent soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is low. Runoff is slow. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb and Bigbee soils and small areas of well drained and 
moderately well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil 
high in silt content. These included soils are generally in 
slackwater areas. 

Most of this association is in hardwood forest. 

These soils have low potential for cropland because of 
frequent flooding. Where flooding is controlled, Jena soils 
have high potential for cultivated crops. Potential is low 
for pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass because of flooding. Most flooding occurs in 
winter. Grazing should be restricted to the summer 
months. Potential is high for loblolly pine, slash pine, 
white oak, water oak, sweetgum, and red oak. The use of 
equipment is severely limited during winter and spring 
because of flooding and wetness. Management and har- 
vesting operations should be scheduled for drier periods. 

Potential for most urban uses is low because of flood- 
ing, which is a difficult limitation to overcome. Potential 
is high for woodland and openland wildlife habitat. Poten- 
tial is low for most recreational uses because of flooding. 
Capability unit Vw-2; Jena soil in woodland suitability 
group 1w9, Nugent soil in woodland suitability group 2s8. 

LaA—Latonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil in broad, flat areas adjacent to 
large streams. 

Typically the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is light olive brown 
sandy loam to a depth of about 14 inches and brownish 
yellow fine sandy loam to a depth of about 36 inches. The 
substratum is yellowish brown loamy sand, mottled in 
shades of yellow and brown, to a depth of about 42 inches 
and very pale brown sand that has grayish mottles and 
that extends to a depth of about 64 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. This soil is 
slightly droughty, and crops suffer during long, dry 
periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bassfield, Jena, Harleston, and Prentiss soils, 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
corn and soybeans. Shallow-rooted crops suffer in places 
during long, dry periods. Potential is high for pasture 
plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. 
Potential is high for longleaf pine, loblolly pine, and slash 
pine. There are no significant management concerns. 

Potential for most urban uses, for woodland and open- 
land wildlife habitat, and for most recreational uses is 
high. Capability unit IIs-1; woodland suitability. group 201. 

LT—Latonia-Trebloc association, occasionally 
flooded. This association consists of well drained and 
poorly drained soils on terraces along larger streams. 
These terraces are flooded occasionally, but they are 
higher than the main flood plain, which is flooded 
frequently. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These areas range | 
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from one-fourth mile to 1 mile in width and from about 
160 to 800 acres in size. 

The composition of this unit is more variable than that 
of most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 
Latonia soils make up about 38 percent of the unit, and 
Trebloc soils, about 28 percent. 

The well drained Latonia soils are in higher areas and 
in areas that are dissected by small stream channels, 
which provide subsurface drainage. Typically the surface 
layer is grayish brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light olive brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 14 inches and brownish yellow fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 36 inches. This is underlain by yel- 
lowish brown loamy sand that has brownish mottles to a 
depth of 42 inches and by very pale brown sand that has 
grayish mottles and that extends to a depth of 64 inches 
or more. 

Latonia soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. 

The poorly drained Trebloc soils are in lower areas 
usually adjacent to the uplands and in depressions. They 
are flooded more often than the Latonia soils. Typically 
the surface layer is dark gray or light brownish gray silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray silt loam that has yellowish mottles to a depth of 
about 15 inches and light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has brownish mottles to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Trebloc soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is slow. Available water capaci: 
ty is high. Runoff is slow, and ponding occurs during wet 
periods. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale and Alaga soils, small areas of well drained and 
moderately well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil 
high in silt content, and small areas of poorly drained 
soils along old depressions and in stream channels. 

The Latonia soil has high potential for cultivated crops 
such as corn and soybeans if flooding is controlled. The 
Trebloc soil has low potential for cultivated crops because 
of wetness and flooding. Potential is high for pasture 
plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass, 
but wetness and flooding are concerns. The Latonia soil 
has high potential for loblolly pine, slash pine, and lon- 
gleaf pine, and the Trebloc soil has high potential for 
loblolly pine, sweetgum, water oak, and willow oak. In 
low-lying areas, wetness is a limitation to equipment 
operations. Scheduling management and harvesting opera- 
tions for dry seasons helps avoid this problem. 

Potential for most urban uses is low because of flooding 
and wetness. The Latonia soil has high potential for open- 
land and woodland wildlife habitat, and the Trebloc soil 
has high potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Potential 
for most recreational uses is low because of wetness. 
Latonia soil in capability unit IIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 201. Trebloc soil in capability unit IIIw-1; woodland 
suitability group 2w9. 


LuA—Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This is a 
well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark reddish brown loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is dark reddish brown 
loam underlain by dark red sandy clay loam to a depth of 
about 90 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow. The soil has good tilth and is easy to 
cultivate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin soils. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture or row crops, and 
the rest is in woodland. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans; pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass; and loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, and slash pine. 

Potential is high for most urban uses, high for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat, and high for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit I-1; woodland suitability 
group 2ol. 

MaB—Malbis loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This is a 
moderately well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam that extends to a depth of about 
11 inches. The subsoil is strong brown loam to a depth of 
about 24 inches, strong brown clay loam that has red 
nodules to a depth of about 46 inches, and clay loam mot- 
tled in shades of red, brown, and yellow to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderately slow. Available 
water capacity is medium to high. Runoff is slow. This 
soil has a slight erosion hazard if protective cover is 
removed. The soil has good tilth and is easy to cultivate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Poarch and Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or used for pasture, and 
the rest is in woodland. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans. Minimum tillage, return of 
crop residue, fertilization, and contour cultivation help 
control erosion in cultivated areas. Potential is high for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermu- 
dagrass. Adequate fertilization, proper stocking, and con- 
trolled grazing reduce the erosion hazard. This soil has 
high potential for loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine, 
and shortleaf pine. 

Potential for most urban uses is medium because of low 
strength and moderately slow permeability. Foundations 
of buildings need to be stronger than normal. Septic tank 
filter fields should be made larger to compensate for 
moderately slow permeability. This soil has high potential 
for woodland and openland wildlife habitat and for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 201. 
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MbB—MclLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
dark grayish brown loamy sand about 3 inches thick over 
yellowish brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish red fine sandy loam and sandy loam 
to a depth of about 38 inches, yellowish red loamy fine 
sand to a depth of about 49 inches, and red sandy clay 
loam to a depth of about '60 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is slow. The erosion hazard is 
slight. This soil is slightly droughty. It has good tilth and 
is easy to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale and Lucedale soils. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture or row crops. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans. Where this soil is cultivated, 
adequate fertilization and the use of conservation prac- 
tices such as stripcropping, grassed waterways, row 
management, and the return of crop residue helps control 
erosion. Potential for pasture plants such as bahiagrass 
and improved bermudagrass is high. Adequate fertiliza- 
tion, proper stocking, and controlled grazing help control 
erosion. Potential is high for loblolly pine, slash pine, and 
longleaf pine. There are no significant concerns in use and 
management for woodland. 

Potential for most urban uses, for woodland and open- 
land wildlife habitat, and for most recreational uses is 
high. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 
201, 

MbC—MeLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam to 
a depth of about 34 inches, strong brown loamy sand with 
yellow mottles to a depth of about 55 inches, and red 
sandy loam to a depth of about 64 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. The erosion 
hazard is slight. Tilth is good, and the soil is easy to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale soils, 

Most of this soil is used for woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture or row crops. The soil has medium potential for 
cultivated crops such as cotton, corn, and soybeans 
because of the erosion hazard. Where this soil is cul- 
tivated, adequate fertilization and the use of conservation 
practices such as stripcropping, grassed waterways, 
minimum tillage, parallel terraces, and the proper use of 
crop residue helps reduce erosion. Potential for pasture 
plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass is 
high. Adequate fertilization, proper stocking. rates, and 
controlled grazing helps reduce erosion. Potential for 


loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine is high. There 
are no significant concerns in use and management for 
woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses 
because of erosion. The use of erosion control practices 
helps reduce soil loss. This soil has high potential for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat. Potential is high 
for most recreational uses. Capability unit IIIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

MCB—McLaurin association, undulating. This as- 
sociation consists of well drained soils on broad ridgetops 
in wooded areas. These areas range from 300 feet to 1/3 
mile in width and from 40 to 300 acres in size. Slopes are 
2 to 5 percent. 

The composition of this unit is not so uniform as that of 
most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 
McLaurin soils and closely similar soils make up about 85 
percent of the unit. 

The well drained McLaurin soils have a surface layer of 
dark brown loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of about 33 inches, 
yellowish red loamy sand with light yellowish brown mot- 
tles to a depth of 56 inches, and yellowish red sandy loam 
below that. 

McLaurin soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to medium. The ero- 
sion hazard is slight. Tilth is good, and the soils are easy 
to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
well drained soils: that have a sandy substratum. A few 
small areas of soils that have slopes of more than 5 per- 
cent and small areas of Benndale soils are also included. 

Almost ail of this association is in woodland because of 
ownership or location. Potential is high for cultivated 
crops such as cotton, corn, and soybeans and for pasture 
plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. 
The use of adequate fertilization, proper stocking rates, 
controlled grazing, return of crop residue, and other ero- 
sion control practices reduce soil loss. Potential for 
loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine is high. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use and 
management. 

Potential for most urban uses, for woodland and open- 
land wildlife habitat, and for most recreational uses is 
high. Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 
201. 

MLD—McLaurin-Benndale association, rolling. This 
association consists of well drained McLaurin and Benn- 
dale soils in wooded areas of 160 to 2,000 acres. In most 
places, these soils are on broad to narrow ridges, and in a 
few places, they are on complex side slopes. Slopes are 2 
to 12 percent. 

The composition of this unit is more variable than that 
of others in the county, but mapping has been controlled 
well enough for the expected use of the soils. About 45 
percent of the association is McLaurin soils and closely 
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similar soils, and about 35 percent is Benndale soils and 
closely similar soils. 

McLaurin soils have a surface layer of very dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
' face layer is yellowish brown loamy sand about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam, strong 
brown loamy sand mottled in shades of brown, and red 
sandy loam mottled in shades of yellow. It extends to a 
depth of about 65 inches or more. 

McLaurin soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. The soil is subject 
to erosion if vegetative cover is removed. Tilth is good, 
and the soil is easy to work. 

Benndale soils have a surface layer of dark grayish 
brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown sandy loam to a depth of about 38 inches, 
yellowish brown sandy loam mottled in shades of red to a 
depth of about 40 inches, and red loam mottled in shades 
of brown to a depth of 65 inches or more. 


Benndale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid © 


throughout. Permeability is moderate. Available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. The soil is subject 
to erosion if vegetative cover is removed. The soil has 
‘good tilth and is easy to work. 

Included with these soils in mapping are mainly 
Susquehanna soils, which are somewhat poorly drained 
soils that have a clayey subsoil; moderately well drained, 
loamy soils in which the lower part of the subsoil is 
clayey; and Troup soils, which are well drained, loamy 
soils that have a surface layer of loamy sand more than 
40 inches thick. These included soils are mainly on the 
middle and lower parts of side slopes but are on narrow 
ridges in places. 

This association has low potential for cultivated crops 
because of slope and the erosion hazard. Small areas of 
included soils, however, have high potential for use as 
cropland if erosion is controlled. This association has high 
potential for pasture plants such as bahiagrass and im- 
proved bermudagrass. Adequate fertilization, proper 
stocking rates, and controlled grazing help control erosion. 
Potential is high for loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf 
pine. There are no significant limitations to use and 
management. 

Potential for most urban uses is medium because of 
slope and the erosion hazard. Conservation practices are 
needed to control erosion and sedimentation. This associa- 
tion has high potential for woodland and openland wildlife 
habitat and for most recreational uses. Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 201. 

PD—Pamlico-Dorovan association. This association 
consists of very poorly drained, organic soils on flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These flood plains are 
100 to 600 feet wide and 1 to 3 miles long. Channels are 
braided and generally poorly defined. The soils are satu- 
rated most of the year; the water table is above or near 
the surface. 


The composition of this unit is more variable than that 
of most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough to be interpreted for the expected 
use of the soils. Pamlico soils make up about 43 percent of 
the unit, and Dorovan soils, about 35 percent. 

The very poorly drained Pamlico soils are generally 
along the outer edges of the flood plain. Typically the sur- 
face layer is very dark gray muck about 6 inches thick. 
The next layer is black muck that extends to a depth of 
about 36 inches. The underlying material is dark grayish 
brown sand. 

Pamlico soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Runoff is very slow to ponded. 
Available water capacity is very high. 

The very poorly drained Dorovan soils are generally 
along the central part of the flood plain. Typically the 
surface layer is very dark gray muck about 4 inches thick. 
The next layer is black muck that extends to a depth of 
about 56 inches. The underlying material is very dark 
grayish brown sand. 

Dorovan soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is very slow. Available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is very slow, and water ponds on the 
surface. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
soils that are similar to Pamlico and Dorovan soils except 
that they are underlain by loamy materials. Also included 
are small areas of Bibb soils and small areas of poorly 
drained mineral soils that have a thick, dark surface layer 
and that occur along the edges of the flood plain. 

Most of this association is in hardwood forest. Frequent 
flooding prevents the use of this association for cropland: 
or pasture. Wetland hardwoods are suited. 

This association has low potential for use as cropland, 
pasture, or urban land because of wetness, flooding, and 
the organic nature of the soils. Most of the soils in this 
association are boggy and will not support animal traffic. 
They are saturated most of the time. The lack of outlets 
for drainage and the unstable condition of the organic 
soils make these limitations very difficult to overcome. 
This association has medium potential for wetland hard- 
woods such as swamp bay, blackgum, and loblolly pine. 
Wetness, flooding, the high water table, and the organic 
nature of the soils severely limit the operation of equip- 
ment. Potential for wetland wildlife habitat is high. 
Potential for recreational uses is low because of wetness 
and flooding. Capability unit VIIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 4w3. - 

PEC—Petal-Susquehanna-Benndale association, 
rolling. This association consists of somewhat poorly 
drained to well drained, loamy soils. These soils are on 
rolling uplands. Slopes are 2 to 12 percent. Areas range 
from 500 to 2,500 acres. ; 

These soils are associated in a fairly uniform pattern. 
Composition of this unit is more variable than that of 
most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 
Petal soils make up about 29 percent of the unit; 
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Susquehanna soils, about 26 percent; and Benndale soils, 
about 21 percent. 

Petal soils are mostly on the upper parts of slopes. 
Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer'is 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam that extends to a depth 
of about 8 inches. The subsoil is yellowish red clay loam 
to a depth of about 17 inches; yellowish red clay loam 
mottled in shades of red and gray to a depth of 23 inches; 
and clay loam and silty clay mottled in shades of brown, 
red, and gray to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Petal soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is slow. Available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is medium to rapid. These soils are subject to ero- 
sion if vegetative cover is removed. 

Susquehanna soils are mostly on the lower parts of 
ridgetops and on the upper parts of slopes, but in places 
they are on the lower and middle parts of slopes. Typi- 
eally the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown silt loam that extends to a depth of about 9 inches. 
The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red clay that 
has yellowish brown, gray, and red mottles and that ex- 
tends to a depth of about 19 inches. The lower part is clay 
that is mottled in shades of gray, yellow, and red and that 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Susquehanna soils are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Permeability is very slow. Available water capacity 
is high. Runoff is medium to rapid. These soils are subject 
to erosion if vegetative cover is removed. Shrink-swell 
potential is high. 

Benndale soils are mostly on ridgetops and the upper 
parts of slopes. Typically the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is light yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 
3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil extends to a 
depth of 32 inches; it is yellowish brown loam and has 
strong brown mottles below a depth of 22 inches. The 
lower part extends to a depth of 65 inches or more; it is 
loam mottled in shades of yellow, brown, and gray. 

Benndale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is medium. These soils are subject to ero- 
sion if vegetative cover is removed. 

Included with these soils in mapping on the lower parts 
of slopes are small areas of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a loamy subsoil, small areas 
of Pamlico soils along and adjacent to drainageways, and 
small areas of McLaurin soils on higher ridges. 

Most of this association is in woodland. 

This association has low potential for cultivated crops 
because of the erosion hazard and the variability of the 
soils. Small areas of included soils on narrow ridgetops 
can be used as cropland if erosion is controlled. 

Potential for pasture plants such as bahiagrass, im- 
proved bermudagrass, and tall fescue is medium because 
of the clayey texture of the Susquehanna soils and 
beeause of the erosion hazard. Adequate fertilization, 
proper stocking rates, and controlled grazing are needed. 


Benndale and Petal soils have high potential for loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. Susquehanna soils have 
moderately high potential for pine trees because of their 
clayey subsoil. The equipment limitation on Susquehanna 
soils is moderate because the subsoil does not support 
logging vehicles well during the wet season. Scheduling 
management and harvesting operations for drier periods, 
however, helps overcome this limitation. 

These soils have low potential for most urban uses. 
Shrink-swell potential and slope are limitations, but these 
can be partly overcome through the use of special founda- 
tions and design. Potential for woodland and openland 
wildlife habitat is high. Petal soil in capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland suitability group 201. Susquehanna soil in capa- 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 3c2. Benn- 
dale soil in capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability 
group 201. 

PhA—Pheba silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This is a 
somewhat poorly drained soil on broad flats on uplands. 

The surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 3 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is pale brown silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown silt 
loam that is mottled in shades of brown and gray and 
that extends to a depth of about 16 inches. The next layer 
is pale brown silt loam that has gray mottles and that ex- 
tends to a depth of about 21 inches. The fragipan extends 
to a depth of 60 inches; it is yellowish brown and 
brownish yellow silt loam and is mottled in shades of 
brown, gray, and yellow in the lower part. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate in the upper part and moderately slow 
in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. Ru- 
noff is slow. The soil has a seasonal high perched water 
table at a depth of about 18 to 24 inches. Tilth is fair, and 
the soil tends to crust and pack because of silty texture. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Prentiss and Trebloc soils. 

Most of this soil.is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops such 
as cotton, corn, and soybeans because of wetness. Row ar- 
rangement and field ditches help remove excess water 
from the surface. Returning crop residue to the land 
helps reduce crusting. The soil has high potential for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved bermu- 
dagrass. Water can be removed from the surface by field 
ditches. Grazing should be limited during wet seasons to 
avoid soil compaction. Potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, and slash pine is high. Wetness limits the use of 
equipment during wet periods. Scheduling management 
and harvesting operations for drier seasons helps avoid 
this problem. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness is the main limitation, but this limitation can be 
overcome by adequate drainage measures. The lower part 
of the subsoil has moderately slow permeability, and this 
can be partly overcome by increasing the size of the sep- 
tic tank absorption area or by modifying the filter field. 
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Potential for woodland and openland wildlife habitat is 
high. Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland suitability group 
2w8. 

‘Pn—Pits. This unit consists of gravel pits, sand pits, 
and borrow pits ranging from 3 to 500 acres in size. 

Gravel pits are open excavations from which gravel has 
been mined. The largest of the pits borders the city of 
Hattiesburg on the north side, along Bowie Creek. This 
and other gravel pits along rivers consist mainly of sandy 
tailings from hydraulic dredging operations. Other smaller 
pits are the result of mechanical excavation. Sand pits are 
those from which sand has been removed. Borrow pits 
are those from which soil and the underlying material 
have been removed and used in the construction of roads 
or used as fill material in other areas. , 

Major reclamation is needed before pits can be used for 
cropland or pasture. Pine trees protect against erosion, 
but they grow slowly because of low fertility in the ex- 
posed substratum, 

PoB—Poarch fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil of the uplands. It is mostly in 
the southern half of the county. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown loam that extends to a depth of 
about 39 inches; content of nodules of plinthite in the 
lower 11 inches ranges from 10 to 15 percent. The lower 
part is loam that is mottled in shades of red, gray, and 
brown and that extends to a depth of 60 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate, and available water capacity is medi- 
um. Runoff is slow. The soil is subject to erosion if 
vegetative cover is removed. It has good tilth and is easy 
to work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale and ‘Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or used for pasture. The 
remainder is in woodland. 

Potential is high for cultivated crops such as cotton, 
corn, and soybeans and for pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass. Conservation 
practices such as parallel terraces, row arrangement, 
minimum tillage, and return of crop residue to the land 
help control erosion on cropland. Adequate fertilization, 
proper stocking rates, and controlled grazing help control 
erosion on pastureland. Potential for loblolly pine, slash 
pine, and longleaf pine (fig. 4) is high. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations to use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most uses because of 
a slowly permeable layer and low strength. Larger septic 
tank filter fields and specially designed foundations help 
overcome these limitations. This soil has high potential 
for woodland and openland wildlife habitat and for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland. suita- 
bility group 201. 

PoC—Poarch fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil of the uplands. 


Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish brown loam that extends to a depth of 
about 28 inches. The lower part extends to a depth of 
more than 60 inches. It is brownish yellow loam that has 
grayish mottles and red, firm nodules. 

The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium. The soil is subject to erosion if vegeta- 
tive cover is removed. It has good tilth and is easy to 
work. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin and Benndale soils. 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops such 
as corn and soybeans because of slope and the erosion 
hazard. Erosion control practices such as parallel terraces, 
striperopping, minimum tillage, and grassed waterways 
help control erosion. Potential for pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass and improved bermudagrass is high. Adequate 
fertilization, proper stocking rates, and controlled grazing 
help control erosion. This soil has high potential for 
loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. There are no 
significant limitations to use and management. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses 
because of a slowly permeable layer and low strength. 
Larger septic tank filter fields and specially designed 
foundations help overcome these limitations. Potential for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat is high. Capability 
unit ITIe-1; woodland suitability group 201. 

PSB—Poarch-Saucier association, undulating. This: 
association consists of well drained and moderately well 
drained soils on uplands. Slopes are 0 to 8 percent. Areas 
are broad and are dissected by small drainageways. Areas 
range from 600 to 2,000 acres. . 

The composition of this unit is more variable than that 
of most of the others in the county, but mapping has been 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 
Poarch soils make up about 45 percent of the- unit, and 
Saucier soils, about 24 percent. 

The well drained Poarch soils are on convex ridgetops 
and at higher elevations. Typically the surface layer is 
grayish brown fine sandy loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light yellowish brown fine sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 12 inches; yellowish brown loam to a 
depth of ‘25 inches; yellowish brown loam that contains 
red nodules to a depth of 51 inches; and mottled red, 
gray, and brownish yellow loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Poarch soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Available water capacity is medium. Permeability is 
moderate. Runoff is medium. This soil is subject to ero- 
sion if vegetative cover is removed. 

The moderately well drained Saucier soils are mostly 
on side slopes and at lower elevations. Typically the sur- 
face layer is very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown loam 
to a depth of about 20 inches; yellowish brown loam that 
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is mottled in shades of red and brown and that contains 
plinthite nodules to a depth of about 25 inches; mottled 
light gray, red, and yellow clay loam to a depth of about 
39 inches; and light gray clay mottled in shades of brown 
and red to a depth of about 62 inches or more. 

Saucier soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Available water capacity is high. Permeability is slow. 
Runoff is slow to medium. This soil is subject to erosion if 
vegetative cover is removed. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin soils; small areas of moderately well drained, 
loamy soils underlain by a layer that contains soft, yel- 
lowish red nodules; and small areas of poorly drained or- 
ganic and mineral soils on flood plains. 

Most of this association is in pine forest, mostly in the 
DeSoto National Forest. 

This association has medium potential for cultivated 
crops such as cotton, corn, and soybeans because of slope, 
the erosion hazard, and the variability of the soils. Such 
erosion control measures as parallel terraces, strip- 
cropping, grassed waterways, and crop residue manage- 
ment help prevent excessive soil loss. Potential for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass is high. Adequate fer- 
tilization, proper stocking rates, and controlled grazing 
help control erosion. This association has high potential 
for longleaf pine, loblolly pine, and slash pine. Equipment 
limitations on the Saucier soil, however, are moderate 
because of wetness and low strength. Scheduling. opera- 
tions for drier periods helps avoid these limitations. 

Potential is medium for most urban uses because of 
wetness and low strength. Poarch soils have fewer limita- 
tions than Saucier soils; permeability is slow in Saucier 
soils, and the lower part of the subsoil is clayey. Larger 
septic tank filter fields and specially designed foundations 
help overcome these limitations. Potential is high for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat and for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit IIIe-1; Poarch soil in 
woodland suitability group 201, Saucier soil in woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 

PtA—Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This is a 
moderately well drained soil on broad flats on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown loam that extends to a depth of about 26 inches. 
Below this to a depth of about 30 inches is yellowish 
brown loam that has strong brown mottles. This layer is 
underlain to a depth of 60 inches or more by a compact 
and brittle fragipan of yellowish brown loam mottled with 
yellowish red and gray. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate in the upper part and moderately slow 
in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. Ru- 
noff is slow. A seasonal high water table is at a depth of 
about 24 to 36 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bassfield, Benndale, Malbis, and Stough soils. ; 

About half of this soil is in cropland or pasture. Th 
rest is in woodland. 


This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans and for pasture plants such as 
bahiagrass, tall fescue, and improved bermudagrass. 
Adequate fertilization, return of crop residue, row ar- 
rangement, and surface field drains are needed in areas 
used for crops and pasture. Potential is also high for 
loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. There are no 
significant limitations to use and management for 
woodland. 

Potential is medium for most urban uses because of 
wetness and low strength. Larger septic tank filter fields, 
surface drainage, and specially designed foundations over- 
come these limitations. Potential is high for woodland and 
openland wildlife habitat and for most recreational uses. 
Capability unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 207. 

PtB—Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This is a 
moderately well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown loam 
about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown loam that extends to a depth of about 18 
inches. Below this to a depth of about 27 inches is yel- 
lowish brown loam mottled with strong brown. This layer 
is underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan of loam 
that is mottled in shades of brown and gray in the upper 
part and is yellowish brown mottled with grayish and 
brownish colors in the lower part. 

The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderate in the upper part and moderately slow 
in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. Ru- 
noff is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate if 
vegetative cover has been removed. A water table is 
perched above the fragipan during wet seasons. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Benndale and Pheba soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture or cropland. 

This soil has high potential for cultivated crops such as 
cotton, corn, and soybeans. When used for crops, it needs 
adequate fertilization, return of crop residue, contour cul- 
tivation, minimum tillage, and terraces. Potential is high 
for pasture plants such as bahiagrass, tall fescue, and 
Coastal bermudagrass. Potential is also high for loblolly 
pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. There are no signifi- 
cant limitations to use and management for woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness and low strength. Larger septic tank 
filter fields and specially designed foundations help over- 
come these limitations. This soil has high potential for 
woodland and openland wildlife habitat and for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit [le-8; woodland suita- 
bility group 207. 

Pu—Prentiss-Urban land complex. This complex con- 
sists of gently sloping and sloping, moderately well 
drained soils and Urban land on uplands in metropolitan 
Hattiesburg and in the Camp Shelby area. Slopes are 2 to 
8 percent. Areas range from 40 to 500 acres. 

This unit consists of an intricate pattern of Prentiss 
soils and Urban land. It is about 40 percent Prentiss loam 
and about 35 percent Urban land. 
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The moderately well drained Prentiss soils have a sur- 
face layer of dark grayish brown loam about 6 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil extends to a depth of 
29 inches; it is yellowish brown loam that has strong 
brown mottles in the lower 9 inches. The lower part of 
the subsoil is a compact and brittle fragipan; to a depth of 
37 inches, it is loam that is mottled in shades of brown 
and gray, and to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is brown 
loam that is mottled with gray. 

Prentiss soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part and moderate- 
ly slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medi- 
um. Runoff is medium. A water table is perched above 
the fragipan during wet seasons. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. These areas are 
mostly occupied by house sites and the adjoining streets. 
A few shopping centers and other public service areas 
that have paved parking lots are also in this map unit. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
McLaurin, Susquehanna, and Trebloc soils and small areas 
of poorly drained soils on narrow flood plains. 

This unit has medium potential for most urban uses. 
Wetness and low strength are the main limitations. These 
limitations can be overcome through the use of specially 
designed foundations and by increasing the area of septic 
tank filter fields. Not assigned to a capability unit; 
Prentiss soil in woodland suitability group 207, Urban 
land not assigned to a woodland suitability group. 

StA—Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This is a 
somewhat poorly drained soil on broad flats. 

Typically the surface layer is dark gray loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is grayish brown loam 
about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is loam 
that is mottled in shades of brown and gray and that ex- 
tends to a depth of about 15 inches. The lower part is 
loam that is mottled in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and 
red and that is partially compact and brittle; it extends to 
a depth of about 63 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow. A water table is perched at a 
depth of about 12 to 18 inches during the wet season. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Prentiss and Trebloc soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture and row crops. 

Potential for cultivated crops such as cotton, corn, and 
soybeans and for pasture plants such as bahiagrass, tall 
fescue, and improved bermudagrass is high. Ditches are 
needed to remove excess water from the surface. This 
soil has high potential for loblolly pine and slash pine. 
Wetness and plant competition are the main limitations to 
use and management for woodland. These limitations can 
be partially avoided by scheduling operations for the dry 
season and through the use of management practices that 
eliminate plant competition. 


This soil has medium potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness. This limitation can be partially over- 
come by adequate surface drainage. Septic tank filter 
fields should be designed larger than normal because of 
wetness. This soil has high potential for woodland and 
openland wildlife habitat. Potential is medium for most 
recreational uses because of wetness. Capability unit IIw- 
2; woodland suitability group 2w8. 

SuB—Susquehanna silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brownish 
yellow silt loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is clay that is mottled in shades of brown, red, 
and gray and that extends to a depth of about 16 inches. 
The middle part is clay that is mottled in shades of red 
and gray and that extends to a depth of about 38 inches. 
The lower part is gray and light gray clay that is mottled 
in shades of brown and gray and that extends to a depth 
of 68 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid except 
for the surface layer in limed areas. Permeability is very 
slow. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium. 
The erosion hazard is slight to moderate. This soil has 
high shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil m mapping are small areas of 
nearly level Falkner and Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture. 

This soil has low potential for cultivated crops because 
of the erosion hazard and the clayey texture. Potential for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and tall fescue is medi- 
um because of clayey texture. Adequate fertilization, 
proper stocking rates, and controlled grazing help prevent 
soil loss. This soil has moderately high potential for 
loblolly pine and shortleaf pine. Low strength is a 
moderate limitation to equipment operation, but schedul- 
ing operations for drier seasons overcomes this limitation. 

This soil has low potential for most urban uses because 
of low strength, high shrink-swell potential, clayey tex- 
ture, and wetness. Specially designed foundations, 
adequate drainage, and larger septic tank filter fields help 
overcome these limitations. This soil has a high potential 
for woodland and openland wildlife habitat. Potential is 
medium for most recreational uses because of wetness. 
Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland suitability group 3c2. 

SuD—Susquehanna silt loam, 5 to 12. percent slopes. 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light yellowish 
brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is yellowish red silty clay that has yellowish 
mottles. The middle part is silty clay mottled in shades of 
red, gray, and brown. The lower part of the subsoil is clay 
mottled in shades of gray and red over gray clay mottled 
in shades of yellow; it extends to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 
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This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is very slow. Available water capacity is high. Ru- 
noff is rapid. The erosion hazard is moderate. This soil 
has high shrink-swell potential. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Falkner, Petal, and Prentiss soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is in 
pasture. ; 

This soil has low potential for cultivated crops because 
of slope and the erosion hazard. Potential is medium for 
pasture plants such as bahiagrass and tall fescue. 
Adequate fertilization, proper stocking rates, and con- 
trolled grazing help control erosion. Potential for loblolly 
pine and shortleaf pine is moderately high. Operation of 
equipment is limited because of clayey texture and wet- 
ness. Scheduling operations for drier seasons helps over- 
come this limitation. 

This soil has low potential for most urban uses because 
of slope, the erosion hazard, low strength, and high 
shrink-swell potential. Stronger than normal foundations, 
larger septic tank filter fields, and conservation practices 
to prevent erosion help overcome these limitations. Poten- 
tial for woodland and openland wildlife habitat is high. 
Potential is medium for most recreational uses. Capability 
unit VlIe-2; woodland suitability group 3c2. 

Tb—Trebloc silt loam. This is a poorly drained soil in 
broad, flat areas adjacent to large streams. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. 

Typically the surface layer is dark gray silt loam about 
5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light brownish 
gray silt loam about 2 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is light brownish gray silt loam that is mottled in 
shades of yellow and that extends to a depth of about 15 
inches. The lower part is light brownish gray silty clay 
loam that is mottled in shades of brown and yellow and 
that extends to a depth of about 65 inches or more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is slow. Available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
slow. A water table is at a depth of about 6 to 12 inches 
during wet periods. Water ponds in low areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Stough and Bibb soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland, and the rest is used for 
pasture. : 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops such 
as soybeans because of wetness. Installation of field 
ditches to remove seepage water helps overcome wetness. 
Potential is high for pasture plants such as bahiagrass, 
improved bermudagrass, and tall fescue. Grazing during 
wet periods causes compaction. This soil has high poten- 
tial for loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, water oak, and 
willow oak. Windthrow and plant competition are 
moderate limitations. The operation of equipment is 
severely limited because of wetness, but scheduling 
operations for drier seasons helps avoid this limitation. 

This soil has low potential for most urban uses because 
of wetness. Grading and shaping to remove water from 
the surface and using larger than normal septic tank 


filter fields help overcome this limitation. This soil has 
high potential for wetland wildlife habitat. Potential is 
low for most recreational uses. Capability unit IIIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 

TeA—Trebloc-Escambia complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of low, flat areas mostly in 
the southern half of the county. Areas range from 20 to 
250 acres. 

These soils are in an intricate pattern on the landscape; 
the pattern changes within short distances, and separate 
mapping at the scale used was impractical. Trebloc soils 
make up about 35 percent of the complex, and Escambia 
soils, about 30 percent. 

The poorly drained Trebloc soils are in flat areas that 
are ponded during wet periods and that are ‘subject to 
flooding. Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is grayish brown silt loam that has brownish mottles and 
that extends to a depth of about 12 inches. The upper 
part of the subsoil is light brownish gray silty clay loam 
that has yellowish brown mottles and that extends to a 
depth of about 36 inches. The lower part is gray silty clay 
loam that extends to a depth of about 60 inches or more. 

Trebloc soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is slow. Available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is very slow. A water table is at or near the sur- 
face during wet periods. 

The somewhat poorly drained Escambia soils are on 
low ridges that have surface drainage. They are not sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. Typically the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of 13 inches is brownish yellow 
loam; to a depth of 22 inches it is brownish yellow loam 
that has strong brown and yellowish red mottles and that 
contains firm, yellowish red bodies; to a depth of 32 
inches it is brownish yellow loam that has grayish mot- 
tles; and to a depth of 60 inches or more it is light gray 
loam mottled in shades of ‘brown. 

Escambia soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow. A water table is perched at a 
depth of about 18 to 30 inches during the wet season. 

‘ Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
well drained, loamy soils and small areas of poorly 
drained, loamy and sandy soils. : 

Most of this complex is in pine and hardwood forest. 

This complex has low potential for cultivated crops 
because of wetness and the variability of the soils. Poten- 
tial is medium for pasture plants such as improved 
bermudagrass and tall fescue because of wetness. Allow- 
ing grazing during wet periods invites compaction of the 
soil. These soils have high potential for loblolly pine, slash 
pine, sweetgum, water oak, and willow oak. Equipment 
limitations are severe because of wetness, but these 
limitations can be avoided by scheduling operations for 
drier periods. Windthrow hazard and plant competition 
are concerns on the Trebloc soils. 
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This complex has low potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness and flooding. If the soils are used for 
urban purposes, they must be shaped and graded to 
remove. water from the surface, and larger than normal 
septic tank filter fields are needed. Trebloc soils have 
high potential for wetland wildlife habitat, and Escambia 
soils have high potential for woodland and openland wil- 
dlife habitat. Potential is low for most recreational uses 
because of wetness and flooding. Capability unit Vw-1; 
Trebloc soil in woodland suitability group 2w9, Escambia 
soil in woodland suitability group 2w2. 

TrB—Troup loamy fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil of the uplands. 

Typically the surface layer is dark grayish brown loamy 
fine sand about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown loamy fine sand about 23 inches thick. 
The next layer is yellowish red and red loamy sand that 
extends to a depth of about 64 inches. The subsoil is red 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of about 91 inches or 
more. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Permea- 
bility is rapid in the thick, sandy surface layer and 
moderate in the subsoil. Available water capacity is low in 
the sandy layers and medium in the subsoil. Runoff is 
slow. The erosion hazard is slight. This soil tends to be 
droughty. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Alaga, Heidel, and McLaurin soils. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. 

This soil has medium potential for cultivated crops such 
as corn and soybeans because of low available water 
capacity in the sandy layers. Early planting helps to avoid 
the driest part of the growing season. Potential is medi- 
um for pasture plants such as bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass because of sandy texture. Adequate fer- 
tilization, proper stocking, and weed control help preserve 
moisture and maintain a good grass coverage. This soil 
has moderately high potential. for loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, and slash pine. Moisture is the limiting factor. 
Seedling mortality and equipment limitations are concerns 
because of sandy texture. Equipment operates best on 
this soil during wetter periods. 

This soil has high potential for most urban uses. Poten- 
tial for woodland and openland wildlife habitat is medium 
because of droughtiness. Potential is medium for most 
recreational uses. Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 3s2. 

Ur—Urban land. Most of this map unit is in Hat- 
tiesburg, and a smaller amount is in Camp Shelby 
(Mississippi National Guard). About 70 to 95 percent of 
the area is covered with industrial, commercial, military, 
or residential development, such as railroad yards, 
buildings, streets, and parking lots. In the Camp Shelby 
area, warehouses, maintenance shops, parking areas, and 
vehicle storage areas cover this map unit. 

Cuts and fills for the purpose of installing works and 
structures have altered and obscured soil features to the 
point that the soil can no longer be identified as a soil se- 


ries. Most of the original soils were well drained and 
moderately well drained. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland, as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities, and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable 
can be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates the presence of bedrock, wetness, or 
very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil, 
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including some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

Cultivated crops.—Cultivation of the soils causes 
leaching of plant nutrients and increases the hazard of 
erosion. Suitable cropping systems are therefore needed 
to maintain organic-matter content, to help control ero- 
sion, and to increase the level of fertility. 

Close-growing or sod crops and annual cover crops 
grown in sequence with row crops help to maintain or- 
ganic-matter content, control erosion, and build up fertili- 
ty of soils. The length of time that the cover is needed, in 
proportion to the length of time a row crop is grown, de- 
pends on the type of soil, the slope, and the degree of 
erosion hazard. 

Fertilizers are needed on all cropland to increase yields. 
Crops residue should be shredded following harvest and 
left on the surface or disked into the surface layer of soils 
that are subject to flooding. The need for fertilizer varies 
with the soils and the type of crop. Soil tests help deter- 
mine the correct amount and! type of fertilizer to add. 
Recommendations can be obtained from the local office of 

-the Extension Service and from the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Experiment Station. 

Some of the soils in the county have limitations caused 
by surface and internal drainage. These soils need 
drainage mains and laterals and the surface field drains 
that lead into them. Diversions are needed to protect bot- 
tom lands from excessive runoff from higher elevations. 
Contour farming is needed on gently sloping soils to help 
contro! erosion and conserve moisture. 

Pasture.—Good, well managed sods of grasses and 
legumes help prevent the soil from eroding, provide 
forage and feed for livestock, and build up the organic- 
matter content of the soils. 

The soils of Forrest County are suited to a wide 
variety of grasses and legumes. Some soils are better 
suited than others. The local office of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service can suggest suitable plants for individual 
soils. The type of livestock enterprise and the individual 
needs of the farmer should also be considered. 

Perennial grasses that are widely adapted to the soils 
are improved bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and tall fescue. 
Legumes that are well adapted are white clover, crimson 
clover, arrowleaf clover, and annual lespedeza. 


Regular additions of fertilizer and lime are beneficial to 
all pastures. The amount, type, and frequency of applica- 
tion should be determined by a soil test. Grasses and 
legumes grow better and produce more forage when 
overgrazing is prevented by proper stocking rates and 
rotation grazing. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil or that a given crop 
is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
(7).The soils are classed according to their limitations 
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when they are used for field crops, the risk of damage 
when they are used, and the way they respond to treat- 
ment. The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class IT soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

' Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or c, 
to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by ar- 
tificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ec, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 


In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 


this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 7. All soils in the survey area 
except those named at a level higher than the series are 


included. Some of the soils that are well suited to crops 
and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, 
soils in capability classes I and II. Data in this table can 
be used to determine the farming potential of such soils. 

The capability unit is identified in the description of 
each soil mapping unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” Capability units are soil groups within 
the subclasses. The soils in one capability unit are enough 
alike to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an. 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, [Ie-2 
or IIe. 


Woodland management and productivity 


Ropert L. Gricspy, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 

Soils influence tree growth by providing a reservoir of 
moisture, all essential elements for growth except those 
derived from the atmosphere (carbon from carbon dioxide 
and oxygen), and the medium in which a tree is anchored. 
Studies have shown a strong correlation between produc- 
tion of wood crops and various soil characteristics. The 
growth of trees and the species that grow on a particular 
soil show a direct relationship between soil depth, tex- 
ture, structure, topographic position, and inherent fertili- 
ty. 
“Forest type” is a descriptive term used to group 
stands of trees of similar character and development due 
to certain ecological factors. In Forrest County five forest 
types make up the 216,200 acres of woodland. The lon- 
gleaf-slash pine type is the largest, and it occupies 98,700 
acres; the loblolly-shortleaf pine type occupies 47,000 
acres; the oak-pine type occupies 32,900 acres; the oak- 
gum-cypress type occupies 23,500 acres; and the oak- 
hickory type occupies 14,100 acres. 

Five species of southern pine are adapted in the coun- 
ty. Their variation in occurrence is due to both the vari- 
ous soils and the past treatment of the soil and forest 
resources by man. 

Farmers and miscellaneous private owners control ap- 
proximately 64 percent of the woodland, national forest 
makes up 22 percent, the forest industry owns 9 percent, 
and other public ownership makes up 5 percent (4). 

The soils of Forrest County have been assigned to 14 
woodland suitability groups. Each group consists of soils 
that have about the same suitability for wood crops, 
potential productivity, and management requirements. 
These factors depend on such soil characteristics as 
depth, drainage, degree of erosion, slope, and wetness. To 
learn the woodland suitability group in which a particular 
soil has been placed, refer to the map unit description or 
to table 8. 

Table 8 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
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Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops 
are listed, and the woodland suitability group symbol for 
each soil is given. All soils bearing the same woodland 
suitability group symbol require the same general kinds 
of woodland management and have about the same poten- 
tial productivity. 

The first part of the woodland suitability group, a 
number, indicates the potential productivity of the soils 
for important trees. The number 1 indicates very high 
productivity; 2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 
5, low. The second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates 
the major kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates 
stoniness or rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the 
soil; t, toxic substances in the soil; d, restricted root 
depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; s, sandy tex- 
ture; f, high content of coarse fragments in the soil 
profile; and 7, steep slopes. The letter o indicates insig- 
nificant limitations or restrictions. If a soil has more than 
one limitation, priority in placing the soil into a limitation 
class is in the following order: x, w, t, d, c, s, f, and r. 

The third element in the symbol, a numeral, indicates 
the kind of trees for which the soils in the group are best 
suited and also indicates the severity of the hazard or 
limitation. The numerals 1, 2, and 8 indicate slight, 
moderate, and severe limitations, respectively, and suita- 
bility for broadleaf trees. The numerals 4, 5, and 6 in- 
dicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respective- 
ly, and suitability for broadleaf trees. The numerals 7, 8, 
and 9 indicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, 
respectively, and suitability for both needleleaf and 
broadleaf trees. 

In table 8 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations (5). 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristies and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of 


the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50-percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade or grow 
if openings are made in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings by 
impeding or preventing their growth. A rating of slight 
indicates little or no competition from other plants; 
moderate indicates that plant competition is expected to 
hinder the development of a fully stocked stand of desira- 
ble trees; severe means that plant competition is expected 
to prevent the establishment of a desirable stand unless 
the site is intensively prepared, weeded, or otherwise 
managed for the control of undesirable plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or impor- 
tant trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index 
is the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomi- 
nant trees of a given species attain at age 50. The site 
index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, unmanaged 
stands. Important trees are those that woodland 
managers generally favor in intermediate or improvement 
cuttings. They are selected on the basis of growth rate, 
quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Woodland understory vegetation 


Understory vegetation consists of grasses, forbs, 
shrubs, and other plants. Some types of forest, under 
proper management, can produce enough understory 
vegetation to support grazing of livestock or wildlife, or 
both. 

The quantity and quality of understory vegetation vary 
with the kind of soil, the age and kind of trees, the densi- 
ty of the canopy, and the depth and condition of the 
forest litter. The density of the forest canopy affects the 
amount of light that understory plants receive during the 
growing season. 

Table 9 shows, for each soil suitable for woodland, the 
potential for producing understory vegetation. The table 
also lists the common names of the characteristic vegeta- 
tion that grows on a specified soil and the percentage 
composition, by air-dry weight, of each kind of plant. The 
kind and percentage of understory plants listed in the 
table are those to be expected where canopy density is 
most nearly typical of forests that yield the highest 
production of wood crops. 

The total production of understory vegetation is ex- 
pressed in pounds per acre of air-dry vegetation for 
favorable, normal, and unfavorable years. In a favorable 
year the soil moisture is above average during the op- 
timum part of the growing season; in a normal year soil 
moisture is average; and in an unfavorable year it is 
below average. 
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Engineering 


H.C. HUEY, engineer, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare this 
section. 

This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness 
of bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologie origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay 
minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and 
the kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (8) evaluate alternative routes for roads; 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 


Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well,understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 10 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 11, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 13, for water management. Table 12 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 10. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A 
moderate limitation indicates that soil properties and site 
features are unfavorable for the specified use, but the 
limitations can. be overcome or minimized by special 
planning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one 
or more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in construc- 
tion effort, special design, or intensive maintenance is 
required. For some soils rated severe, such costly mea- 
sures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communications and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by soil wetness caused by a seasonal high 
water table; the texture and consistence of soils; the ten- 
dency of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of 
very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In 
addition, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and 
the probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 
tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 
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Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 10 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 10 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffie supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 11 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 


planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 


‘game as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 


Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalled on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 


soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 


fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory (11). 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Soils that are very 
high in content of organic matter and those that have 
cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suitable. Unless the 
soil has very slow permeability, contamination of ground 
water is a hazard where the seasonal high water table is 
above the level of the lagoon floor. In soils where the 
water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground water 
into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s capacity 
for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and susceptibili- 
ty to flooding also affect the suitability of sites for 
sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material af- 
fect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
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best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
ean be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 11 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 12 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such ‘per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 
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The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 16 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 
thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 12 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 16. 

Topsoil is used~in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxie substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 
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Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 13 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, in- 
stalling, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as_ slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that the soil proper- 
ties and site features are generally favorable for the 
specified use and that any limitation is minor and easily 
overcome. Moderate means that some soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the specified use but can 
be overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or overcome 
that major soil reclamation, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment (fig. 5). Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential,_which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organic 
matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for use 
in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 13 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; suscepti- 
bility to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability 
of outlets for drainage. 


Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabili- 
ty of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 14 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment. of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that. soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 14 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 11, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
10. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
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foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy: foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas (fig. 6). 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 


Wildlife habitat 


D.R. Tuomas, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare this 
section. 


Of all the factors that affect wildlife populations, the 
way man uses the land is the most important. Regardless 
of how well suited a soil may be for producing wildlife 
habitat, if the present land use eliminates the plant as- 
sociations which that soil is capable of producing for wil- 
dlife habitat, the animals will not be there. For this 
reason, the kinds and numbers of wild animals in Forrest 
County have varied over the years since the area was 
settled. 

Before Forrest County was settled, the area was 
predominantly forest. Pines were dominant, and hard- 
woods grew along the streams. Animals adapted to 
forests were abundant. Some of these were squirrels, 
deer, turkeys, bobcats, wolves, eagles, and many kinds of 
birds, including the now-extinet passenger pigeon. 

As this area was settled, logging and land clearing 
pushed the woodland animals farther back to remote 
areas. In their place came animals adapted to open land. 
Clearing of fields, logging, burning, and other soil 
disturbances created vegetative patterns which met the 
needs of bobwhite quail, rabbits, doves, many types of 


ground- and brush-inhabiting songbirds, rodents, and 


reptiles. 


These conditions were responsible for some of the 
highest populations of bobwhite quail anywhere in the 
country. As this trend continued, the numbers of forest 
animals further declined. First wolves and panthers and 
then deer and turkeys disappeared. But agricultural and 
industrial demands and methods continued to change. 
After World War II, reforestation and wildlife manage- 
ment efforts began. With restocking and management, 
deer and turkeys have been restored to the land. More in- 
tensive farming methods have caused some decline in the 
numbers of farm animals and openland wild animals. The 
kinds and numbers of wild animals will continue to 
change as man’s methods and demands on the land 
change. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, in- 
adequate, or inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or do 
not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 15, the soils in the survey area are rated ac- 
cording to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area, This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
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growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 
tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, wheat, 
oats, sorghum, millet, cowpeas, sunflowers, and soybeans. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, 
clover, alfalfa, switchgrass, orchardgrass, trefoil, and 
crownvetch. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
ples of wild herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, 
beggarweed, indiangrass, pokeweed, partridgepea, and 
fescue. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, persimmon, sassafras, 
sumac, hazelnut, black walnut, grape, blackhaw, viburnum, 
bayberry, briers, hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, 
and blueberry. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that 
are commercially available and suitable for planting on 
soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and 
crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Cedar is an example of a coniferous 
plant. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, wildrice, and cattail and rushes, sedges, 
and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 


created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of 
a dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas are 
marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. ~ 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, killdeer, 
woodchuck, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, 
vireos, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, deer, 
opossum, and bear. 

Wetland habitat consists of open or swampy, shallow 
water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. Some of 
the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, 
herons, shore birds, rails, kingfishers, muskrat, mink, and 
beaver. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
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gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 16 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 16 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 

Texture is described in table 16 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 


The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those, 


properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. The estimated classification, without group index 
numbers, is given in table 16. 


Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. ; 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 
sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 17 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristies are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 
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Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
occur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 


per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 18 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (ow ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist. chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 


Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 18 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
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formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
Septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For many 
soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the defini- 
tion of the soil series. The depths shown are based on 
measurements made in many soil borings and on other 
observations during the mapping of the soils. The kind of 
bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of excavation 
is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be excavated with a 
single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200-horsepower trac- 
tor, but hard bedrock generally requires blasting. 


Chemical analyses 


By Dr. D.E. PETTRY, agronomist, Department of Agronomy, Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station, Mississippi State 
University. 


Soil chemical properties, in combination with other fea- 
tures such as permeability, structure, texture, and con- 
sistence, influence the limitations and potentials of an in- 
dividual soil. Chemical properties are not evident in visual 
observations of a soil, and laboratory analyses are neces- 
sary to define the soil’s characteristics. The amount and 
type of clay minerals present and the organic matter con- 
tent largely regulate the chemical nature of soils. These 
substances have the capacity to attract and hold cations. 
Exchangeable cations are positively charged elements 
that are bonded to clay minerals and to organic matter, 
which have a negative charge. Laboratory data for the 
McLaurin soils are presented in table 19. These data are 
useful to properly classify the soils and manage them ef- 
fectively. 

The analyses were made in the Soil Genesis and 
Morphology Laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Forestry Experiment. Station. Standard’ methods 
were used to analyze the soils (Soil Survey Investigation 
Report No. 1) (9). Representative soil samples were col- 
lected from excavated pits in Forrest County. Samples 
were prepared by airdrying, careful crushing, and screen- 
ing through a standard 20-mesh sieve. 

Organic matter was determined by a wet combustion 
method using sulfurie acid and potassium dichromate mix- 
ture, and back titration with ferrous sulfate. 

Soil reaction (pH) was determined with a Coleman pH 
meter using a glass electrode and a 1:1 ratio of soil and 
water. 

Exchangeable bases were extracted with neutral-nor- 
mal ammonium acetate. Calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
and sodium were determined with a Perkins-Elmer 
atomic absorption instrument using strontium chloride to 
suppress interference. Extractable acidity (hydrogen + 
aluminum) was extracted with barium chloride 
triethanolamine solution buffered to pH 82 and deter- 
mined via back titration with standard hydrochloric acid. 


Base saturation is the percentage that extractable 
bases comprise of the cation exchange capacity, by the 
summation of the cations. 

Soil chemical data are expressed as milliequivalents 
(meq) per 100 grams of dry soil. It is useful to convert 
milliequivalents per 100 grams of the various cations to 
the common units of pounds per acre for the surface plow 
layer. An acre of plow layer, or topsoil, of average soils to 
a depth of 6.67 inches weighs about 2,000,000 pounds. The 
conversions for the cations listed in table 19 are as fol- 
lows: 

Calcium meq/100 grams x 400 = pounds per acre. 

Magnesium meq/100 grams x 240 = pounds per acre. 

Potassium meq/100 grams x 780 = pounds per acre. 

Sodium meq/100 grams x 460 = pounds per acre. 

Hydrogen meq/100 grams x 20 = pounds per acre. 

Aluminum meq/100 grams x 180 = pounds per acre. 

The exchangeable cations can be removed or exchanged 
through leaching or plant uptake. It is through cation 
exchange that soil acidity can be corrected by liming. It is 
useful to note that 1 meq/100 g of extractable acidity 
(hydrogen + aluminum) requires 1,000 pounds of calcium 
carbonate lime per acre to neutralize it. 

Many of the soils in Forrest County are acid and have 
a relatively low capacity to retain plant nutrients (cations) 
because of the influence of their coarse siliceous parent 
materials. Deep, well drained, loamy soils at higher eleva- 
tions, such as Lucedale, Benndale, McLaurin soils, are 
acid to very strongly acid and have relatively low capaci- 
ty to retain plant nutrients (cations). These soils, how- 
ever, respond to proper fertilization and management. Re- 
lated siliceous soils on the terraces and flood plains of the 
Leaf River have similar chemical properties. 

Susquehanna and Falkner soils make up large areas in 
the northwestern and southwestern portions of the coun- 
ty. These soils are underlain by clays and silts, and they 
have base saturation levels greater than 35 percent in the 
subsoil. The clayey Susquehanna soils have a relatively 
high. cation exchange capacity, which is related to the ex- 
pansive montmorillonitic type of clay it contains. 


Physical analyses 


By Dr. D.E. PETTRY, agronmist, Department of Agronomy, Mississip- 
pi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station, Mississippi State 
University. 

The particle size analyses of the McLaurin soils were 
obtained using the hydrometer method of Day (3). Forty 
grams of soil were dispersed in a 0.5 percent Calgon solu- 
tion (sodium phosphate) by mixing for 5 minutes in a milk 
shaker. The dispersed soil was transferred to a sedimen- 
tation cylinder, made to 1,000 ml, and equilibrated over- 
night in a water bath at 30 degrees Celsius. The suspen- 
sion was then mixed and allowed to settle. Hydrometer 
readings were taken at predetermined times to determine 
the clay content. The sand was separated on a 325 mesh 
sieve, dried, and weighed. All results are expressed on 
the basis of oven-dry weight at 110 degrees Celsius. Data 
are shown in table 20. 
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The physical properties of soils, such as water infiltra- 
tion and conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, ease 
of tillage, consistence, and available water capacity, are 
closely related to soil texture (the percentage of sand, silt, 
and clay). 

The deep, sloping, loamy soils of the ridgetops, such as 
McLaurin, Lucedale, Heidel, and Prentiss soils, have high 
sand content. The coarse textured surface layer enhances 
rapid water infiltration, and the soils tend to be droughty. 
The deep, level, sandy soils on the flood plains and ter- 
races of the Leaf and Bowie Rivers, Alaga, Bigbee, and 
Nugent soils, also have rapid infiltration and low available 
water capacity. The associated Trebloc soils on the flood 
plains have much higher silt content and available water 
capacity. 

The clayey Susquehanna soils in the northwestern and 
southwestern parts of the county have high content of ex- 
pansive clays. These soils have high available water 
capacity, but they tend to shrink and swell upon drying 
and wetting. The plastic nature of these clayey soils 
requires special management. 


Engineering test data 


Table 21 contains engineering test data for the McLau- 
rin series. These tests were made to help evaluate the 
soils for engineering purposes. The engineering classifica- 
tions given are based on data obtained by mechanical 
analyses and by tests to determine liquid limits and 
plastic limits. The mechanical analyses were made by 
combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 

Moisture-density (compaction) data are important in 
earthwork. If a soil material is compacted at successively 
higher moisture content, assuming that the compactive ef- 
fort remains constant, the density of the compacted 
material increases until the optimum moisture content is 
reached. After that, density decreases with increase in 
moisture content. The highest dry density obtained in the 
compactive test is termed “maximum dry density.” As a 
rule, maximum strength of earthwork is obtained if the 
soil is compacted to the maximum dry density. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil is increased from a 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a 
plastic state. If the moisture content is further increased, 
the material changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plastic limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material changes from a semisolid to a plastic state; the 
liquid limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material changes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 


liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is plastic. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. Then a pedon, a 
small three-dimensional area of soil that is typical of the 
soil series in the survey area, is described. The detailed 
descriptions of each soil horizon follow standards in the 
Soil Survey Manual (6). Unless otherwise noted, colors 
described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
The soil is then compared to similar soils and to nearby 
soils of other series. Phases, or map units, of each soil se- 
ries are described in the section “Soil maps for detailed 
planning.” 


Alaga series 


The Alaga series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained soils that formed in sandy material. Slopes are 0 
to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Alaga loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area about 1,300 feet south of a coun- 
ty road and about 3 miles southeast of Leaf River bridge, 
NWI1/4NW1/4 sec. 11, T. 3.N., R. 12 W.: 


Al—O to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 24 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR. 4/4) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; few coatings on sand grains; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—24 to 52 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C8—52 to 90 inches; yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6) sand; single grained; 
loose; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark gray, very dark grayish brown, or dark yel- 
lowish brown. The C horizon is brown, reddish yellow, strong brown, 
yellowish brown, or dark yellowish brown. Texture is sand or loamy 
sand. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Alaga soils are associated with Bassfield soils. Alaga 
soils are sandier and less red than Bassfield soils. 


Bassfield series 


The Bassfield series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy terrace material. Slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Bassfield fine sandy loam from an 
area of Bassfield fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in 
the edge of a pasture north of Glendale-Maybank road, 
one-fourth mile southeast of. Interstate Highway 59, 
SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 29, T. 5 N., R. 13 W.: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; dark brown (1LOYR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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B21t—10 to 34 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—34 to 41 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

TIC1—41 to 56 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine to coarse quartz pebbles; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

TIC2—56 to 70 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; 10 to 20 per- 
cent medium gravel; single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. The A horizon is dark brown, brown, 
or dark grayish brown. The Bt horizon is yellowish red or reddish brown 
sandy loam or loam. The IIC horizon is reddish yellow or very pale 
brown or is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. Texture is 
reas or loamy sand. Gravel content ranges from 0 to 20 percent in the C 

orizon. 


Bassfield soils are associated with Alaga, Latonia, and 
Prentiss soils. Bassfield soils are not so sandy in the 
upper part of the solum as Alaga soils. They are redder 
than Latonia soils. They are also redder than Prentiss 
soils, and they do not have the compact, brittle fragipan 
characteristic of Prentiss soils. 


Benndale series 


The Benndale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy mateials. Slopes are 2 to 12 percent. 

Typical pedon of Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, in an area of woodland about 50 feet west of 
county road and about three-fourths mile south of Elder, 
NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 6, T. 1S, R. 18 W.: 


Ap—O to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
B21t—9 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of 

peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—26 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; common medi- 
um distinct red (25YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—45 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/6), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; firm; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid. : 


The: Al horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark grayish brown. 
The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown. The A2 
horizon, where present, is brown or light yellowish brown. The upper 
part of the Bt horizon is yellowish brown or strong brown loam or sandy 
loam. The lower part is yellowish brown, yellowish red, or red or is mot- 
tled in shades of yellow, red, brown, and gray; it is loam or sandy loam. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Benndale soils associated with McLaurin, Prentiss, and 
Susquehanna soils. Benndale soils have a browner B 
horizon than the reddish McLaurin soils, and they do not 
have the fragipan characteristic of Prentiss soils. Benn- 


dale soils have a less clayey B horizon than and are not so 
red and mottled as Susquehanna soils. 


Bibb series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained alluvial soils 
that formed in loamy materials. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Representative profile of Bibb silt loam on Forrest 
Creek Ranch, 1 mile west of headquarters in pasture near 
eross-fence, NE1/4SE1/4 see. 19, T. 2 N., R. 13 W.: 


Al1—0 to 1 inch; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; weak medi- 
um granular structure; friable; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boun- 


dary. 

Al2g—1 to 3 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; weak medium granular 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Clg—3 to 27 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) loam; common medium 
distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; structureless; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 


C2g—27 to 65 inches; light gray (LOYR 7/1) sandy loam; common medi- 


um distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles; structureless; friable; very 
strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark gray, or gray. The C 
horizon is gray or light gray and is mottled in shades of yellow and 
brown. Texture is loam or sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 


Bibb soils are associated with Jena, Stough, and Trebloc 
soils. Bibb soils are more poorly drained than Jena and 
Stough soils, and they have a less clayey subsoil than 
Trebloc soils. They do not have the argillic horizon 
characteristic of Stough and Trebloc soils. 


Bighee series 


The Bigbee series consists of excessively drained soils 
that formed in sandy material. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Bigbee loamy sand in an area of 
pasture 1.5 miles west of Eastabutchie, 150 feet east of 
gravel road, and 300 feet south of Jones County line, 
NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 4, T. 5 N., R. 18 W.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. ‘ 

C2—16 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; singl 
grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—32 to 48 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—48 to 72 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) loamy sand; common coarse 
pockets of white (10YR 8/2) sand grains; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C5—72 to 84 inches; white (10YR 8/2) sand; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown or very dark grayish brown. The 
upper part of the C horizon is yellowish brown, strong brown, brownish 
yellow, light yellowish brown, or yellow sand or loamy sand. The lower 
part is very pale brown or white loamy sand or sand. Some pedons. have 
mottles in shades of brown. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. The water table is between depths of 40 and 70 inches for several 
months each year. 


Bigbee soils are associated with Bassfield and Latonia 
soils. Bigbee soils are less red than Bassfield soils and do 


not have the B horizon characteristic of Bassfield and 
Latonia soils. 
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Cadeville Variant 


The Cadeville Variant consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in clayey material. Slopes are 15 
to 60 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cadeville silt loam from an area of 
Cadeville Variant silt loam, 15 to 60 percent slopes, in a 
wooded area one-half mile west of Perry County line, 
one-fourth mile north of U.S. Highway 98, 50 feet east of 
woods road, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 24, T. 3 N., R. 12 W.: 


Al—O to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—2 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) clay; moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, plastic; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—9 to 14 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) clay; common medium 
prominent. light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) mottles; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; plastic; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—14 to 34 inches; mottled brown (7.5YR 5/4), light: olive gray (65Y 
6/2), and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay; weak medium angular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—84 to 60 inches; light olive gray (5YR 6/2) silty clay loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; firm, very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum is 30 to 40 inches. The Al horizon is grayish 
brown, dark grayish brown, very dark grayish brown, brown, or light 
yellowish brown. The upper part of the B2t horizon is brown, reddish 
brown, yellowish red, or red. The lower part is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, and gray. Texture of the B2t horizon is clay or silty clay. The C 
horizon is light gray or light olive gray silty clay loam. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Cadeville Variant soils are associated with McLaurin 
and Susquehanna soils, Cadeville Variant soils have a 
more clayey B horizon than McLaurin soils. They have a 
thinner solum and are better drained than Susquehanna 


soils. They are on steeper landscapes than the associated 
soils. ; ; 


Cahaba series 


The Cahaba series consists of well drained soils that 
formed on terraces of larger streams. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba sandy loam from an area of 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in a cultivated 
field 1.25 miles north of junction of Indian Springs road 
and River Road and 1,500 feet west of a farmstead near a 
row of large pecan trees, SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 36, T. 4 N,, R. 
12 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; friable; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 15 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—15 to 58 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—58 to 85 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) loamy sand; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 36 to 58 inches. The Ap horizon is brown 
or dark brown. The B2t horizon is red, reddish brown, or yellowish red 
sandy clay loam or loam. The C horizon is red or yellowish red sandy 
loam or loamy sand. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 


Cahaba soils are associated with McLaurin soils. 
Cahaba soils have a thinner solum than McLaurin soils. 


Dorovan series 


The Dorovan series consists of very poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick accumulations of decayed or- 
ganic material and that are underlain by sand. Slopes are 
0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Dorovan muck, in an area of Pamlico- 
Dorovan association, in a wooded area about 50 feet east 
of west edge of a flood plain near the south end of the 
north-south runway of the National Guard airport at 
Camp Shelby, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 3, T. 2 N., R. 12 W.: 


Oe—0 to 4 inches; very dark gray (LOYR.3/1) hemic material; 50 percent 
fiber content after rubbing; massive; nonsticky; fibers are of leaves, 
roots, bark, and twigs; many medium and coarse woody roots; very 
strongly acid; gradual boundary. 

Oa—4 to 56 inches; black (10YR 2/1) saprie material; 5 percent: fibric 
material after rubbing; massive; nonsticky; common medium and 
coarse woody roots; very strongly acid; gradual boundary. 

IIC—56 to 65 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) sand; single 
grained; nonsticky; very strongly acid. 


The organic material ranges from 51 to 60 inches in thickness. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. The Oe layer is 
very dark gray or black hemic material, and fiber content is 40 to 60 
percent before rubbing. The Oa layer is very dark gray or black sapric 
material, and fiber content is 10 to 30 percent before rubbing. A few 
logs and large fragments of wood are in the lower part of the organic 
layer in some pedons. The ITC horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark 
grayish brown, or gray sand or loamy sand. 


Dorovan soils are associated with Pamlico soils, which 
are similar but have an organic layer less than 40 inches 
thick. 


Escambia series 


The Escambia series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy materials and that oc- 
cupy low-lying ridges on stream terraces. Slopes are 0 to 
2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Escambia fine sandy loam from an 
area of Trebloc-Escambia complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
in a wooded area, 3 miles south of Rock Hill, one-fourth 
mile north of Big Creek, and one-fourth mile west of 
pipeline, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 16, T. 1 N., R. 13 W.: 


Al—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 18 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—13 to 22 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loam; common medi- 
um distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and few medium 
prominent yellowish red (6YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
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lar blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; about 10 percent plinthite nodules; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B23t—22 to 32 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loam; common coarse 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2At—32 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is very dark gray or dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam. The B21t horizon is brownish yellow or light olive brown loam, 
sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. The B22t and B28t horizons are 
brownish yellow and have mottles in shades of yellow, red, brown, and 
gray, or they are mottled in shades of red, yellow, brown, and gray. Tex- 
tures are loam and fine sandy loam. The B24t horizon is gray or light 
gray and has mottles in shades of red, yellow, and brown, or it is mot- 
tled red, yellow, brown, and gray. Textures are loam and sandy loam. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Content of plinthite 
nodules ranges from 5 to 15 percent. 


Escambia soils are associated with Trebloc soils. 
Escambia soils are better drained than Trebloe soils and 
have a less clayey Bt horizon. 


Falkner series 


The Falkner series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in silty and clayey material. Slopes are 2 
to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in an open area west of U.S. Highway 49 on the 
north side of a powerline right-of-way, 100 feet west of 
poles, 1.5 miles south of cloverleaf at Hattiesburg, 
NWI1/4NE1/4 sec. 28, T. 4. N,, R. 13 W.: 


Al—O to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt. loam; many medium 
distinct very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) mottles; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boun- 
dary. 

B21t—7 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; common 
medium faint light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine dark brown coneretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—18 to 26 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silty clay loam; 
many medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

IIB23t—26 to 33 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1), pale brown (10YR 
6/3), and red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate fine angular blocky struc- 
ture; hard, plastic; clay films on faces of peds; many pressure faces; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIB24tg—33 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium 
distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) and common fine prominent red 
mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; hard, very plastic; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is dark gray, dark grayish brown, or very dark gray- 
ish brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is yellowish brown or light 
yellowish brown. The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish brown or 
light yellowish brown silt loam or silty clay and has brownish mottles. 
The IIBt horizon is gray mottled in shades of red, yellow, and brown, or 


it is mottled in shades of gray, red, yellow, and brown. Texture is clay 
or silty clay. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Falkner soils are associated with Malbis and 
Susquehanna soils. Falkner soils are not so well drained 
as Malbis soils and do not have the plinthite characteristic 
of Malbis soils. The upper part of the Bt horizon in 
Falkner soils is less clayey than the corresponding layer 
in Susquehanna soils. 


Harleston series 


The Harleston series consists of moderately well 
drained, loamy soils of stream terraces. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Harleston fine sandy loam from an 
area of Harleston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
in a field 600 feet north of U.S. Highway 98, 1 mile east 
of McCallum, NW1/45W1/4 sec. 10, T. 3 N., R. 12 W:: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. . 

B21t—6 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—11 to 19 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—19 to 26 inches; mottled yellowish red (65YR 5/6), brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6), and light gray (1OYR 7/2) sandy loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—26 to 65 inches; mottled light gray (LOYR 7/1), brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few clay films in pores. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. The upper part 
of the Bt horizon is yellowish brown or strong brown loam or sandy 
loam..The lower part is yellowish brown or strong brown and has mot- 
tles in shades of brown, yellow, gray, and red, or it is mottled in shades 
of brown, red, and gray. Texture of the Bt horizon is sandy loam or 
loam. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid except for the sur- 
face layer in limed areas. 


Harleston soils are associated with Latonia, Stough, and 
Trebloc soils. Harleston soils are better drained than 
Stough and Trebloc soils and are less gray in the B 
horizon. Harleston soils also have less silt than Trebloc 
soils. Harleston soils have a thicker solum than Latonia 
soils, are less well drained, and are more gray in the B 
horizon. 


Heidel series 


The Heidel series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes are 8 to 80 percent. 

Typical pedon of Heidel sandy loam from an area of 
Heidel sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 40 feet east of 
county road on a north slope, NW1/4 sec. 10, T. 5 N., R. 
12 W.: 


Al—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; -very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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A2—5 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/4) sandy loam; weak medi- 
um granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 17 inches; yellowish red (65YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medium 
subangular structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; few medium chert pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—17 to 59 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—59 to 78 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark grayish brown. 
The A2 horizon, where present, is brown, yellowish brown, light yel- 
lowish brown, or pale brown. The Bt horizon is red or yellowish red 
sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

Heidel soils are associated with McLaurin and Troup 
soils. Heidel soils do not have the bisequal profile charac- 
teristic of McLaurin soils or the thick, sandy surface 
horizon characteristic of Troup soils. 


Jena series 


The Jena series consists of well drained alluvial soils 
that formed in loamy materials. Slopes are 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Jena fine sandy loam in an area of 
Jena-Nugent association, frequently flooded, in a wooded 
area 2 miles south of the Jones County line and one-half 
mile west of U.S. Highway 11, on the south side of a 
woods road, SW1/4SE1/4 see. 10, T. 5 N., R. 138 W.: 


Al—O to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak medi- 
um granular structure; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 

B21—8 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22—42 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; few 
medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. The upper part 
of the B horizon is yellowish brown or brown loam or fine sandy loam. 
The lower part is yellowish brown or pale brown and is mottled in 
shades of gray and brown, or it is mottled in shades of brown and gray. 
Texture is fine sandy loam or loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 


Jena soils are associated with Bibb, Latonia, and Nu- 
gent soils. Jena soils are better drained than Bibb soils. 
They do not have the argillic horizon characteristic of 
Latonia soils. They are not so sandy throughout as Nu- 
gent soils. 


Latonia series 


The Latonia series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Latonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, in a wooded area 350 feet southeast of the 
point where Big Creek empties into Black Creek, 1,400 
feet west. of boat launching ramp on Black Creek, 3 1/2 
a east of Rock Hill, NE1/SW1/4 sec. 1, T. 1 N., R. 18 


Al—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 14 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 36 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

IIC1—36 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; common 
coarse faint light- yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) pockets of uncoated 
sand grains; single grained; very friable; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

TIC2—42 to 64 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; many coarse 
faint light gray (10YR 7/1) pockets of uncoated sand grains; single 
grained; loose; very strongly acid. 

Thickness of the solum ranges from 30 to 45 inches. The A horizon is 
brown, grayish brown, or dark grayish brown. The Bt horizon is light 
olive brown, yellowish brown, brown, dark yellowish brown, or brownish 
yellow loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. The C horizon is yellowish 


brown, very pale brown, light yellowish brown, or white sand or loamy 
sand. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Latonia soils are associated with Bassfield, Bigbee, 
Harleston, and Jena soils. Latonia soils are less red in the 
subsoil than Bassfield soils. They are not so sandy in the 
upper part as Bigbee soils. Latonia soils are better 


drained and have a thinner solum than Harleston soils. 
They are similar to Jena soils but have an argillic horizon. 


Lucedale series 


The Lucedale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
in a cultivated field northwest of Eatonville school and 
one-eighth mile west of F.A.A. radio beacon station, 30 
feet west of cattle guard, NE1/4NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 7, T. 5 
N., R. 13 W.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (YR 3/4) loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 10 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR: 3/4) loam; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—10 to 57 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—-57 to 90 inches; dark red (25YR 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon is dark reddish brown or dark brown. The Bt horizon 
is dark red or dark reddish brown. Texture of the Bt horizon is sandy 
loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout except in the surface layer in limed areas. 

Lucedale soils are associated with Prentiss soils. Lu- 
cedale soils are redder than Prentiss soils, have more clay 
in the B horizon, and do not have the fragipan charac- 
teristic of Prentiss soils. 
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Malbis series 


The Malbis series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy materials. Slopes are 2 to 5 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Malbis loam from an area of Malbis 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in an area of woodland 3 miles 
south of Elder Ridge, 1 mile east of Pearl River County, 
oe ee east of oilfield road, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 7, T. 1 

., R. 13 W.: 


Al—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—11 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—24 to 46 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay loam; moderate 
medium angular and subangular blocky structure; firm; 10 percent 
plinthite nodules; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Be3st—46 to 60 inches; mottled red (25YR 4/6), strong brown (7. 5YR 
5/6), and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; firm; few plinthite nodules; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, dark grayish brown, or very dark 
grayish brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is yellowish brown, 
brown, or light yellowish brown. The B21t horizon is strong brown or 
yellowish brown loam or sandy clay loam. The B22t horizon has colors 
similar to those in the B21t horizon but has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, and yellow. The B23t horizon is mottled in shades of red, brown, 
and yellow. Texture of the B22t and B23t horizons is loam, clay loam, or 
sandy clay loam. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Content of plinthite ranges from 5 to 25 percent. 


Malbis soils are associated with Falkner, Poarch, and 
Prentiss soils. The lower part of the Bt horizon in Malbis 
soils is not so clayey as the corresponding layer in 
Falkner soils, but Malbis soils have a more clayey Bt 
horizon than Poarch soils. Malbis soils do not have the 
fragipan characteristic of Prentiss soils. 


McLaurin series 


The McLaurin series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes are 2 to 12 percent. 

Typical profile of McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, 2 miles west of McLaurin, about 300 feet west of 
junction of county road and US. Highway 49, 
NW1/4NW1/4 see. 6, T. 2 N., R. 12 W:: 


Al—O to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy sand; 
weak fine and medium granular structure; very friable; many fine, 
medium, and coarse roots; common fine pores; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; weak 
fine and medium granular structure; very friable; many fine, medi- 
um, and coarse roots; common fine pores; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A3—8 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak fine 

’ granular structure; very friable; many fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; common fine pores; mixing in upper part by earthworm ac- 
tion; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


B21t—14 to 20 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine and medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine pores; clay bridging of sand 
grains and thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—20 to 32 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine pores; clay bridging of sand 
grains and thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
diffuse wavy boundary. 

B28t—22 to 38 inches; yellowish red (6YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; common fine pores; clay bridging of sand grains; strongly 
acid; diffuse wavy boundary. 

B&A’2—38 to 49 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) loamy fine sand; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
common fine pores; many fine reddish yellow pockets of uncoated 
sand grains; very strongly acid; diffuse irregular boundary. 

B’t—49 to 60 inches; red (25YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak coarse sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots; few fine 
pores; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark brown, or brown. 
The Ap or A2 horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. 
Texture of the A horizon is loamy sand or sandy loam. The upper part 
of the Bt horizon is yellowish red or red sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 
The B&A’2 horizon is yellowish red or strong brown loamy sand or 
sandy loam. The B’t horizon is red, yellowish red, or strong brown sandy 
loam, loam, or sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of more than 60 
inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


McLaurin soils are associated with Cadeville, Cahaba, 
Benndale, and Heidel soils. McLaurin soils have a less 
clayey Bt horizon than Cadeville and Cahaba soils. They 
are redder than Benndale soils. They have an A’2 horizon, 
and Heidel soils do not. 


Nugent series 


The Nugent series consists of excessively drained allu- 
vial soils that formed in sandy material. Slopes are 0 to 3 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Nugent loamy sand from an area of 
Jena-Nugent association, frequently flooded, on the east 
side of the Leaf River, 100 feet north of McCallum 
bridge, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 32, T. 4 N., R. 12 W.: 


Al—O to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure; loose; few pockets of sand; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 18 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—13 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; struc- 
tureless; very friable; thin strata of sand; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C3—20 to 29 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C4—29 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; struc- 
tureless; very friable; thin strata of sand and loamy sand; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C5—60 to 70 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon is dark brown, brown, or dark grayish brown. The C 
horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, pale brown, very pale 
brown, or brown. The average texture of the C horizon is loamy sand or 
sand, and strata of fine sandy loam or silt loam occur throughout most 
of the C horizon. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. 
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Nugent soils are associated with Jena soils. Nugent 
soils are sandier and. do not have the B horizon charac- 
teristic of Jena soils. 


Pamlico series 


The Pamlico series consists of very poorly drained, 
nearly level muck over sandy material. Pamlico soils are 
on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Pamlico muck, in an area of Pamlico- 
Dorovan association, in a wooded area 100 feet south of 
the north-south runway of the National Guard airport at 
Camp Shelby, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 3, T. 2 N.; R. 12 W.: 


Oe—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) hemic material; 20 percent 
fiber content after rubbing; nonsticky; fibers are of leaves, roots, 
‘twigs; many medium and coarse woody roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

. Oa—6 to 36 inches; black (10YR 2/1) sapric material; 10 percent fiber 
eontent after rubbing; nonsticky; common medium and coarse tree 
roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

TIC—86 to 65 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; single 
grained; nonsticky; strongly acid. 


Depth to the underlying sandy material ranges from 16 to 40 inches. 
The Oe horizon is black, very dark gray, or very dark brown. Fiber con- 
tent ranges from 30 to 60 percent before rubbing. The Oa horizon is 
very dark gray or black. Fiber content is 10 to 30 percent before 
rubbing. The IIC horizon is gray through very dark grayish brown. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 


Pamlico soils are associated with Dorovan soils. Pamlico 
soils have a thinner organic layer than Dorovan soils. 


Pheba series 


The Pheba series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in silty material. Slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Pheba silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
in an area one-half mile north of Eatonville interchange 
and Interstate Highway 59 north of Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, four-tenths mile west of blacktop road, 30 feet 
south of cyclone fence on south side of dragstrip, 
NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 20, T. 5 N., R. 13 W.: 


Al—0 to 3 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; friable; many fine roots; few fine fragments of char- 
coal; few worm casts; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; weak fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many fine worm casts; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—8 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt loam; common 
fine faint yellowish brown and light brownish gray mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many 
fine pores; few pockets of uncoated sand grains; few worm casts; 
common fine and medium strong brown concretions; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A’2—16 to 21 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; few fine faint 
gray mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine pores and vesicles; few fine and medium brown concre- 
tions; strongly acid; abrupt irregular boundary. 

B’x1—21 to 33 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 6/8) silt loam; many medi- 
um faint light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; moderate coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium angular and suban- 
gular blocky; firm; brittle and compact in about 70 percent of the 


volume; many fine voids; few patchy clay films on ped faces; gray 
silt coatings between prisms; few fine and medium strong brown 
and black concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’x2—88 to 46 inches; brownish yellowish (L0YR 6/8) silt loam; many 
coarse distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; firm; brittle and compact in about 70 percent of 
the volume; many fine voids; patchy clay films on ped faces; 1/2 to 1 
inch wide seams of polygonal gray sandy clay loam between prisms; 
few medium strong brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B’x3—46 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), gray (10YR 
6/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/6) silt loam; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangular 
bloeky; firm; brittle.and compact in about 50 percent of the volume; 
many fine voids; gray sandy clay loam between prisms; strongly 
acid. 

The Al horizon is dark gray or dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon is 
pale brown, grayish brown, or light gray. The B horizon is light yel- 
lowish brown or yellowish brown and has few to many mottles in shades 
of gray. The A’2 horizon is pale brown or gray. Some pedons have a 
B’x&A’2 horizon that is mottled brown and gray. The B’x horizon is yel- 
lowish brown or brownish yellow and is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. Texture of the B horizon is silt loam or loam. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the soil. 


Pheba soils are associated with Prentiss and Trebloc 
soils. Pheba soils are not so well drained as Prentiss soils 
and have more silt in the B horizon. Pheba soils are 
better drained than Trebloc soils and have a fragipan, 
which is not a characteristic of Trebloe soils. 


Poarch series 


The Poarch series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes are 2 to 8.percent. 

Typical profile of Poarch fine sandy loam from an area 
of Poarch fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in the 
edge of a pasture behind a farmhouse, 300 feet east of 
county road, 3 miles south of Carnes, NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 
14, T.18., R. 138 W.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—16 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few medium nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—28 to 39 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loam; common medi- 
um distinet yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; 10 to 15 percent nodules of plinthite; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—39 to 60 inches; mottled strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), gray (l0YR 
6/1), yellowish red (BYR 5/6), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak medium angular and subangular blocky structure; friable to 
firm; patchy clay films in yellowish red and strong brown part; 5 to 
10 percent nodules of plinthite; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of tHe solum is more than 60 inches. Depth to subhorizons 
in which plinthite content is more than 5 percent is 25 to 31 inches. The 
Al horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown. The A2. horizon, 
where present, is light yellowish brown or brown. The upper part of. the 
B2t horizon is yellowish brown loam or sandy loam. The lower part is 
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brownish yellow or yellow brown leam mottled in shades of red, brown, 
and gray or is mottled red, brown, and gray. Plinthite content ranges 
from 5 to 20 percent. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. 


Poarch soils are associated with Saucier and Malbis 
soils. Poarch soils are better drained and have a coarser 
textured Bt horizon than Malbis and Saucier soils. The 
lower part of the B horizon in Poarch soils is not clayey, 
as it is in Saucier soils. 


Prentiss series 


The Prentiss series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 5 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, in 
an area of pasture and pecan orchard, 3.5 miles east of 
U.S. Highway 11 on Mississippi Highway 42, one-half mile 
north and 300 feet east of county road, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 
33, T.5 N., R. 12 W.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 8 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; common fine 
distinct dark‘ grayish brown worm casts; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—8 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—18 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; many medium 
distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; strong brown part is firm; few 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bx1—27 to 39 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) loam; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium angular and subangular blocky; firm, com- 
pact and brittle; many voids and vesicules; few patchy clay films on 
faces of prisms; gray material between prisms is sandy loam and is 
friable; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—39 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; common coarse 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), brown (7.5YR 4/4), and gray 
{LOYR 6/1) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak coarse angular blocky; firm; compact and brittle; gray materi- 
al between prisms is friable; few patchy clay films on faces of 
prisms; strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. The A2 
horizon, where present, is light yellowish brown or brownish yellow. The 
B horizon is yellowish brown or light’ olive brown. Texture is loam, fine 
sandy loam, or sandy loam. The Bx horizon is mottled in shades of gray, 
brown, red, and yellow, or it has colors similar to those in the B horizon 
and is mottled. Texture is loam or sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed 
areas. 


Prentiss soils are associated with Bassfield, Benndale, 
Lucedale, Malbis, Pheba, and Stough soils. Prentiss soils 
are less red than Bassfield soils. They are not so well 
drained as Bassfield soils and have more mottles in the 
lower part of the subsoil than those soils. Prentiss soils 
are similar to Benndale soils but have a fragipan. Prentiss 
soils are not so clayey in the B horizon as the Lucedale 


and Malbis soils, and Lucedale and Malbis soils do not 
have the fragipan characteristic of Prentiss soils. Prentiss 
soils are better drained than Pheba and Stough soils. 


Saucier series 


The Saucier series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 8 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Saucier fine sandy loam, in an area of 
Poarch-Saucier association, undulating, 1.5 miles west of 
U.S. Highway 49, 1.5 miles north of Stone County line, 
100 feet west of powerline, NW1/4 SW1/4 sec. 28, T.15., 
R. 12 W.: 


Al—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—13 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (LOYR 5/8) loam; common faint 
pale brown mottles; weak mediurn subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; patchy clay films on faces of peds; few sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 25 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) loam; common medi- 
um prominent mottles of red (LOYR 4/6) and few medium distinct 
mottles of very pale brown (10YR 7/3); moderate medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; 10 to 20 percent nodules of plinthite; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B23tg—25 to 39 inches; mottled light gray (1OYR 7/1), red (10R 4/8), 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; moderate medium angu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; about 5 percent nodules of plinthite; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. ‘ 

IIB24tg—39 to 62 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), dark red (OYR 
3/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; moderate medium angular 
blocky structure; firm; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid. 

The Al horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark grayish brown, gray, 
grayish brown, or dark gray. The B2It horizon is yellowish brown or 
brownish yellow loam. The B22t and B23t horizons are yellowish brown 
or brownish yellow loam or clay loam and have mottles in shades of red, 
yellow, brown, and gray. The IIBt horizon is mottled in shades of gray, 
brown, and red. Texture is clay loam or clay. Depth to a layer that con- 
tains plinthite ranges from 20 to 28 inches, and plinthite makes up 5 to 
20 percent of the volume. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
in all horizons. 

Saucier soils are associated with Poarch soils. The 
Saucier soils have a. more clayey Bt horizon and are not 
so well drained as Poarch soils. 


Stough series 


The Stough series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in loamy material. Slopes are 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in 
an area of woodland 0.7 miles east of Black Creek, 60 feet 
north of blacktop road, and 600 feet west of ‘crossroad, 
NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 22, T. 2 N., R. 13 W.: 


Al—0 to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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A2—4 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; many fine faint 
brownish yellow mottles; weak fine granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 15 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 6/4), and light brownish gray (lOYR 6/2) loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—15 to 33 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish brown 
(1OYR 5/6), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) loam; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; brown and red areas are compact and brittle and make up 40 
to 50 percent of the volume; few voids and vesicules; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few strong brown concretions; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—33 to 68 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak coarse angular and subangular blocky; firm; brown and yellow 
parts are brittle and compact and make up about 40 percent of the 
volume; uncoated sand grains in vertical cracks between prisms; 
very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is dark gray or dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon is 
light yellowish brown, grayish brown, or pale brown. The upper part of 
the Bt horizon is yellowish brown or light yellowish brown, or it is mot- 
tled in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. It is brittle in 40 to 
50 percent of the volume. Texture of the Bt horizon is loam or fine 
sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 


Stough soils are associated with Bibb, Harleston, 
Prentiss, and Trebloc soils. Stough soils are better 
drained than the Bibb soils, and they have the B horizon 
that Bibb soils do not have. They are similar to Harleston 
soils, but the lower part of the B horizon is brittle and 
compact. Stough soils are not so well drained as Prentiss 
soils, have grayish mottles in the upper part of the B 
horizon, and do not have the Bx horizon characteristic of 
Prentiss soils. Stough soils are better drained than 
Trebloc soils, and the Bt horizon is less clayey. 


Susquehanna series 


The Susquehanna series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey materials. Slopes are 2 
to 12 percent. 

Typical pedon of Susquehanna silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area about 1 mile southwest of Rawls 
Springs and about 60 feet north of road, NW1/4SW1/4 
sec. 27, T.5 N., R. 14 W.: 


Al—0 to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
A2—4 to 9 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silt loam; weak fine 

granular structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 


ry. 

B21t—9 to 16 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), dark red 
(2.5YR 3/6), and light gray (IJOYR 7/1) clay; moderate fine angular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic; clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22tg—16 to 38 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and red (25YR 4/6) 
clay; moderate fine angular blocky structure; firm, plastic; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; few pressure faces; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B28tg—38 to 49 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; many medium distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and common medium faint light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 


firm, plastic; patchy clay films or pressure faces on peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B24tg—49 to 68 inches; light gray (1OYR 7/2) clay; common coarse faint 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2) and few medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine angular blocky structure; plastic; 
patchy clay films or pressure faces on peds; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is grayish brown, brown, dark gray, or dark grayish 
brown. The A2 horizon is light yellowish brown, pale brown, or brownish 
yellow. The upper part of the Bt horizon is strong brown or yellowish 
red and is mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray, or it is mottled in 
shades of red, brown, and gray. It is clay or silty clay. The lower part of 
the Bt horizon is gray or light gray clay or silty clay mottled in shades 
of brown, gray, yellow, and red. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 


Susquehanna soils are associated with Cadeville, 
Falkner, and Petal soils. Susquehanna soils have a thicker 
solum than Cadeville soils. The upper part of the Bt 
horizon is more clayey in Susquehanna soils than it is in 
Falkner and Petal soils. 


Trebloc series 


The Trebloc series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in silty material. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Trebloc silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated area about 30 feet east of private 
road, about 600 feet north of River Road, and 300 feet 
west of junction of old MeCallum Road and River Road, 
SWI1/4NE1/4 see. 8, T. 3 N., R. 12 W.: 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; friable; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2g—5 to 7 inches; light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; weak fine 
platy structure; firm; slightly compacted; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21tg—7 to 15 inches; light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) silt loam; common 
coarse distinct olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22tg—15 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common coarse distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; slightly sticky; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B28tg—27 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; slightly sticky; clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to 80 inches. The Al horizon is very 
dark grayish brown, gray, dark gray, or dark grayish brown. The A2 
horizon, where present, is light brownish gray or grayish brown. The 
upper part of the Bt horizon is light brownish gray or gray silty clay 
loam or silt loam that is mottled in shades of brown. The lower part is 
gray, light brownish gray, or light gray silty clay loam or silt loam mot- 
tled in shades of yellow and brown. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 


Trebloc soils are associated with Escambia, Harleston, 
Pheba, Stough, and Bibb soils. Trebloc soils are more 
poorly drained and have more clay and silt in the B 
horizon than Escambia, Harleston, Pheba, and Stough 
soils. Trebloc soils have a B horizon, which Bibb soils do 
net have, and more silt and clay throughout than Bibb 
soils. 
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Troup series 


The Troup series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in sandy over loamy materials. Slopes are 0 to 8 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Troup loamy fine sand, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, in woodland about 300 feet north of pasture fence 
and about 1,000 feet east of public road, NE1/4NW1/4 
sec. 4, T.3 N., R. 13 W:: 


Al—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21—3 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; loose; few medium pebbles; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—-26 to 42 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) loamy sand; single 
grained; few fine pebbles; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A23&Bt—42 to 64 inches; red (25YR 4/8) loamy sand; single grained; 
loose; common reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) sandy loam spheroidal 
bodies that have weak medium subangular blocky structure and 
that have sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2t—64 to 91 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; very friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few pockets of sand about 1 to 6 inches wide decreasing 
in size with depth; very strongly acid. 


The Al horizon is very dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon is pale 
brown, light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, or reddish yellow. 
Thickness of the A horizon ranges from 40 to.72 inches. The Bt horizon 
is yellowish red or red sandy loam. In unlimed areas, reaction is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

Troup soils are associated with Heidel soils. Troup soils 
differ from Heidel soils by having a sandy A horizon 
more than 40 inches thick. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (70). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 22, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Entisol. 


SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
nioisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, meaning sim- 
ple horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of Entisols that 
have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceeding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, 
thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Formation of the soils 


This section has two main parts. In the first, the five 
major factors of soil formation are described; in the 
second, the processes involved in soil horizon differentia- 
tion are described. 
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Factors of soil formation 


Soil is the product of the interaction of five major fac- 
tors of soil formation: climate, living organisms, parent 
material, relief, and time. The kind of soil that formed in 
one area differs from the kind that formed in another 
area if there has been a difference between the two areas 
in any factor of soil formation. 


Climate 


Forrest County has the warm, humid, subtropical cli- 
mate characteristic of much of the southeastern United 
States. This type of climate affects the physical, chemical, 
and biological relationships in soils, primarily through 
high temperature and precipitation. 

Water dissolves minerals, supports biological activity, 
and transports minerals and organic residue in the soil 
profile. The amount of water that percolates through the 
soil depends mainly on rainfall, relative humidity, and the 
physiographic position, topography, and permeability of 
the soil. 


Living organisms 


Plants, animals, insects, bacteria, and fungi affect the 
formation of soils. Gains in organic matter and nitrogen, 
gains or losses in plant nutrients, and alterations in struc- 
ture and porosity are some of the changes caused by liv- 
ing organisms. 

Vegetation, mainly pine trees, has probably affected 
soil formation in Forrest County more than other living 
organisms have. The soils on uplands formed under dense 
forest dominated by pine trees, and the soils on flood 
plains formed under mixed hardwood and pine forest. The 
soils that formed under trees have lower organic-matter 
content than soils that formed under grasses. 

Earthworms and other small invertebrates are most ac- 
tive in the upper part of the soil, and they continuously 
mix the soil. Rodents and other animals burrow in the soil 
and contribute to mixing. Little is known about fungi and 
other micro-organisms in the soils of Forrest County, but 
it is known that micro-organisms aid in weathering, 
decomposing organic matter, and fixing nitrogen in the 
soils. 


Parent material 


Parent material, the unconsolidated mass from which 
soil forms, has much to do with the chemical and mineral 
composition of the soil. The parent material of the soils in 
Forrest County is mainly marine deposits of sandy, 
loamy, and clayey material. 

The clayey soils formed mostly in the Hattiesburg Clay 
and Pascagoula Clay Formations of Miocene age. The 
loamy and sandy soils are derived mostly from the 
Citronelle Formation of Pliocene age. The soils on flood 
plains are derived from material eroded from the nearby 
uplands. Organic soils formed in an accumulation of plant 
debris under saturated conditions. The soils that formed 


in clayey material are generally less weathered and con- 
tain more bases than those derived from the loamy 
material. 


Relief 


Relief affects soil formation through its influence on 
drainage, erosion, plant cover, and soil temperature. The 
relief in Forrest County ranges from nearly level to 
steep. Most of the nearly level land is on flood plains or 
stream terraces. Many of the soils are poorly drained or 
very poorly drained. Soils on ridgetops are mostly gently 
sloping or moderately sloping and are better drained than 
soils on flood plains or stream terraces. The steep soils 
are generally between the ridgetops and the flood plains. 
Runoff from them is greater, and as a result they 
generally show less horizon development than soils on 
ridgetops. 

Time 

The length of time required for soil development de- 
pends largely on the effects of the other four factors of 
soil formation. Less time is generally required for a soil 
to develop in warm, humid regions where the vegetation 
is luxuriant than in cold, dry regions where the vegeta- 
tion is scant. Also, other factors being equal, less time is 
required if the parent material is coarse textured rather 
than fine textured. 

Fairly stable, nearly level soils on interstream divides 
have more strongly developed horizons than sloping soils 
in which the rate of geologic erosion approaches that of 
soil development, and a smaller amount of total rainfall 
percolates through the profile. Soils on flood plains in 
Forrest County formed in deposits washed from uplands. 
Many of these soils, however, are old enough and have 
received such a small amount of sediment in recent times 
that they have formed thick, well drained horizons. 


Processes of soil formation 


The main processes involved in the formation of 
horizons are the accumlation of organic matter; the 
leaching of calcium carbonates and bases; the formation 
and translocation of silicate clay; and the reduction, 
segregation, and transfer of iron. , 

Accumulation of organic matter in the upper part of 
the soil profile contributes to the formation of an Al 
horizon. Organie-matter content in the soils of Forrest 
County ranges from low to very high. 

Carbonates and bases have been leached from nearly 
all the soils, and most are moderately to strongly leached. 
Leaching of bases from the upper horizons of a soil com- 
monly preceded the translocation of silicate clay. 

Translocation of silicate clay has occurred in many of 
the soils. This contributes to the development of an elu- 
viated A2 horizon that contains less clay and that 
generally is lighter in color than the B horizon. The B 
horizon commonly has clay accumulations in films, in 
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pores, and on the surfaces of peds. McLaurin soils, for ex- 
ample, have films of translocated clay in the B horizon. 

Reduction, segregation, and transfer of iron, a process 
called gleying, is evident in the poorly drained soils of the 
county. Reduction and loss of iron are indicated by gray 
colors in the subsoil. Segregation of iron is indicated by 
reddish brown mottles and concretions. 
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Glossary 


Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from the atmosphere. 
The air in a well aerated soil is similar to that in the atmosphere; 
the air ina poorly aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon diox- 
ide and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggrégates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
map unit, 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Very low .. 
Low ..... 
Moderate... 


Base saturation. The degree to which material fining base exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millimeters thick, in un- 
consolidated alluvial, eolian, lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of which consists of an 
illuvial horizon and the overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent 
flooding. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. The common 

. soil cations are calcium, potassium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of exchangeable cations 
that can be held by the soil, expressed in terms of milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synonymous with base- 
exchange capacity, but is more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil 
grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.-When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. F 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- . 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing crops in strips 
that follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing crops are 
alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earthmoving equipment. 
The soil sloughs easily. 
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Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are reco 
Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Weill drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 
ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes acting over 
long geologic pericds and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 


specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals. Forage can be 
grazed or cut for hay. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in. porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers especially to the 
processes or soil-forming factors responsible for the formation of 
the solum, or true soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mot- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked pores of under- 
lying material below the water table, which is the upper limit of 
saturation. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to the kind of 
environment in which a plant or animal normally lives, as opposed 
to the range or geographical distribution. 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil material intermediate 
in degree of decomposition between the less decomposed fibrie and 
the more decomposed sapric material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

Az horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
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of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part of the organic 
matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped according to their ru- 
noff-producing characteristics. The chief consideration is the in- 
herent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but are 
separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are assigned to four 
groups. In group A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer at or near 
the surface, have a permanent high water table, or are shallow over 
nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is assigned to 
two hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially drained 
and part is undrained. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots penetrate 
slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely impervious to air and 
water all the time. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the surface of the 
soil at any given instant, usually expressed in inches per hour. The 
rate can be limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate 
at. which water is applied at the surface. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop production and 
prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural soil, are too 
nearly inaccessible for orderly examination, or cannot otherwise be 
feasibly classified. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 
mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed organic soi] materi- 
al mixed with mineral soil material. The content of organic matter is 
more than 20 percent. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three single 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 10YR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food ‘and tissue. Plant 
nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other ele- 


ments obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ob- 
tained largely from the air and water. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the bases of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characterisite that affects management. These differencees 
are too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities in the 
soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mixture 
of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly appears as 
red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone hardpan or to irregu- 
lar aggregates on exposure to repeated wetting and drying, espe- 
cially if it is exposed also to heat from the sun. In a moist soil, 
plinthite can be cut with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut 
but can be broken or shattered with a spade. Plinthite is one form 
of the material that has been called laterite. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a specified system of manage- 
ment. Productivity is measured in terms of output, or harvest, in 
relation to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Extremely acid....... 
Very strongly acid. 
Strongly acid... 
Medium acid 
Slightly acid 


Moderately alkaline 
Strongly alkaline ....... 
Very strongly alkaline sD 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow over a layer that 
greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by plant roots. 
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Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly decomposed of all organic 
soil material. Muck has the least amount of plant fiber, the highest 
bulk density, and the lowest water content at saturation of all or- 
ganic soil material. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of.a fairly uniform layer of soil material 
from the land surface by the action of rainfall and runoff water. 
Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 

dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter), As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced by one mass slid- 
ing past another. In soils, slickensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and 
columns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is marked change 
in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at. the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 


pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(aminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “ 
very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 


use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonagpregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the alluvi- 
al plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently different from those 
of other known soils to justify a new series name, but the limited 
geographic soil area does not justify creation of a new series. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Figure 1.—Soybeans in an area of the Prentiss-Lucedale unit. Loblolly pines are in the background. 


Figure 2.—These 2-year-old pines are in an area of the Benndale-McLaurin-Heidel unit. This area was clear cut and 
chopped before planting. 
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Figure 4.—Longleaf pines in an area of Poarch fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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Figure 6.—Picnic area on Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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TABLE 1.-=TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
(Recorded in the period 1951-73 at Hattiesburg, Mississippi] 
! 


! 
Temperature | Precipitation 
BS Ss ats te, rs NA a lh 
! ! t ! 2 years in | ! {2 years in 10] ! 
i | ! i} 10 will have-~ | Average | {_will have-w- | Average | 
Month laverage| Average] Average] Inumber of | Average| I {number of fAverage 
{| daily | daily | | Maximum | Minimum | growing | { Less | More {days with| snowfall 
{maximum|minimun] [temperature|temperature! degree | [thane-{than--/0.10 inch] 
{ | higher | lower | days! | | | ! or more } 
ee i Pe eet thant thane ps 
E E E E E Units | In in In | | in 
Apinenynsre| 60.6 37.0 48.8 | 80 | 15 | 117 | 4S | 2.78 5.95 7 | a4 
aii 64.5 | 39.8 ; 52.2 81 | 18 TT | 5.86 2.79 | 8.37 7 | 4 
Marcha=--<-{ 70.7 i 45.7 58.2 | 86 | 25 282 | 6.06 | 2.85 | 8.67 | 7 | 0 
! t 
April--<<-= { 79.3 54.6 67.0 90 34 | 510 5.06 2.59 | 7.07 | 6 0) 
Maver toa 85.4 60.7 | 73.1 95 42 | 716 4.76 2.31 6.75 6 ) 
Juneweeners | 91.4 67.4 79.5 | 100 | 53 885 4.417 2.50 | 5.66 | 7 0 
Re | 92.7 70.2 | 81.5 100 62 977 | 5.31 | 3.73 6.75 | 9 0 
Augusteen=-{ 92.4 | 69.4 | 80.9 100 58 958 5.07 | 2.87 ! 6.87 8 | 0 
SepreaPer | 88.5 65.1 | 76.8 | 98 47 804 | 4.00 1.08 6.33 | 5 | ) 
Optabarsees 80.1 52.7 66.4 | 93 | 30 508 2.67 -76 | 4.20 | 4 | 0 
t 
Novemberw-={ 69.9 43.4 | 56.7 86 | 23 | 216 | 3.66 | 1.89 5.10 | 5 { 0 
i 1 
Decembermm=| 63.2 | 39.4 | 51.3 1 81 | 16 | 134 | 6.66 | 3.41 [ 9.32 | 7 | i) 
| l ! ! { ! { | i I i 
| | | t { | I | { | | 
Yeare----| 78.2 | 53.8 | 66.0 | 101 | 14 1 6,284 $57.73 [48.42 [66.65 | 78 8 


sie, Su Dae ee a A ed 


1, growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Recorded in the period 1951-73 at Hattiesburg, Miss.] 


! 
Probability { 24 F 


~-{or_lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later thaneo-. March 
2 years in 10 
later than February 
5 years in 10 


later than-- January 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 
earlier than-~ November 
2 years in 10 
earlier than-- November 
5 years in 10 
earlier than-~- 


{ 
I 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 


December 


2 


30 


8 


18 


7 


Temperature 
| 28 F 1 32 F 


| or lower | or lower 
I 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


{| November 21 


| 
! 
{ 
! 
| Mareh 24 { April 7 
| | 
{ March 16 | April 1 
| | 
February 28 : March 21 
| ! 
| I 
{ ! 
' | 
| | 
{ October 30 | October 20 
| November 6 October 26 
| 
t 


November 5 


TABLE 3.=<GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


[Recorded in the period 1951-73 at Hattiesburg, Miss. ] 


Daily minimum temperature 


Probability Higher 
than 
F 
Days 
9 years in 10 271 
8 years in 10 | 284 
5 years in 10 | 309 
2 years in 10 | 337 
1 year in 10 | 361 


| 
| 
| during growing season 
! 
| 


Higher { Higher 
than | than 
F E 
Days Days 
235 | 208 
245 | 215 
265 | 228 
285 242 
296 | 2kg 
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TABLE 4,<-POTENTIALS AND LIMITATIONS OF MAP UNITS ON THE GENERAL SOIL MAP FOR SPECIFIED USES 


YExtent| Cultivated {| Pasture | Woodland | Urban { Intensive | Extensive 
Map unit | of | farm crops ! I uses | recreation {recreation 
A epee ts ne Pe Papen. 2d areas. 
[ Pet | f | ! I i 
. | i ! | ! ! 
1. Prentiss-Lucedalew=—-| 2 Hi ghawwnmn ee | Hi gha—eceenn | Hi gheweeenn=| Medium: [Hignewnaewe~} High. 
i | I { {| wetness, |{ t 
! ! ! | | low { ! 
| I i strength. 
1 t 
2. Benndale-McLaurin= | 18 (Medium: [High-------- | Hi gh<-<-020={Medium: {Low: [High. 
Heidel. | | slope. | | slope. slope I 
t 
3. MeLaurin-Heidel= | 42 (Medium: | Hi ghe-s.+-2— | Hi ghs----00—/Medium: {Low: lHigh. 
Prentiss. { | slope. i { slope, { slope. { 
{ | wetness. t 
i 
4, Prentiss-Benndale= | 2 | HE ghewwee mn | Hi hens ween | Hi ghweneeen-| Medium: iMedium: {High 
Pheba. | | I wetness. iwetness. i 
t t 
5. Prentiss-Susquehannal 12 |[Medium: [Hi gh---=---=| Higham=asene| Low: {Medium: {High. 
Falkner. { t clayey { i | wetness, { wetness, { 
H | textures, | t | clayey | slope. ! 
t { slope. ! { { textures, |! { 
I | | i { slope, ! ! 
! I ! { { shrink- 1 i 
! i ! ! | swell. ! H 
{ ! | { ! ! H 
6. Poarch=Susquehanna= {| 7 {Medium: {Medium: {High--------| Medium: [Low: {High 
Saucier. t ! wetness, { wetness, t { wetness, | wetness, { 
{ { slope, | clayey ! { shrink | slope. | 
{ | clayey | textures. | | swell, | H 
textures. | | | slope. | | 
i 
7. Bassfield-Harleston-={ 6 [Hi gheamnneee | HL gheww een | Hi gheeneece~ | Medium: [Hi ghe-----s—/High. 
Stough. ! H ! wetness. | | 
{ ! ! H { | { 
8. JenawNugent<------==-{ 6 |Low {Medium: |High--.---—[ Low: |Low: |High. 
pices: floods. floods. floods. 
t 
9. TrebloceLatoniawmem={ 5 tLow: [Hi gh----.ee= | Hi gheeswnmen | Low: {Low: {High. 
{ | floods, { | floods, | floods, | 
{ { wetness. | { | wetness. | wetness. { 
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TABLE 5.=-ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


| l 
! Soil name i 
{Alaga loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent SLOP@S mw nae amen eee eee eens ere mecca se cace ce mee cn nee | 
{Bassfield fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPCS mewn mene emcee eee eee eee eww | 
[Bassfield-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent SLOPES mmm manent ee mre amere cence nenatenenese none | 
{[Bassfield-Urban land complex, occasionally £1000 Cd mcm eee eee | 
[Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopeSa--nemnennene enn ee nn een eee en | 
[Benndale fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent SLOPES. meee amir mee miem mee cena cam cacace | 
{Benndale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent SLOPCS aaa mme meee eee ee eee | 
[BADD SALE LOAM mer nncenn arene rene meen ce en nen entree ee ce neater me enn ore na nace nero te ones acoso nesone maeen ene manana ene | 
[Bibb and Jena soils, frequently FLOOD ed wane mene meee eine nese eee cece ene nance ence manne meee | 
[Bigbee loamy Sand enwenwenne sens ec eee cee en ene nee eee e ern eee eee nw een eee n eee an | 
{Cadeville Variant silt Loam, 15 to 60 percent SLOPC Seema cmm nce ene ween eee | 
[Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 Percent S1LOPCS awe meme c cee cement ce mcereneenenceneneteweee | 
[Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent SlOPeSenme ween nnn ee eee eee ene een eee | 
|Falkner-Susquehanna-Urban land complex, 2 to 5 percent SLOPeSw---emenneeee eee ce ne | 
[Harleston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent SlOPeSommnnm nee ener nee eee esc ew een | 
[Heidel sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent SlOPeS~sca wea we ewe eee ee eee ee eee eee een a= | 
[Heidel sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent SLOP eS ——e emma nnmae meee ems ence eneceecece wance ecece mene mene | 
|Jena-Nugent association, frequently f100d ed----em me mne nnn new n ee eee eee ee eee enews | 
|Latonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent Slopesq---~-<2 202m werwww ence eee eee eee | 
|Latonia=Trebloc association, occasionally fl00d ed amen neem eee eee | 
[Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPes-mwn meena cee eee ecm eee eee een | 
{Malbis loam, 2 to 5 percent S1lOPCSwmnwnwece wesc eee we eee nen e ween nee eee wenn ene | 
{[MeLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent SLOPCS semen meen secre een ence enone eae eee mente acne emcees | 
[McLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent S1OP GS --aer marae se ceee enn ae emt eccenecetenesesn mmm cena | 
[McLaurin association, UNdULatin geen nen eee ee eee eee ewe eee eee | 
[McLaurin=Benndale association, POL LIN gaa. ewe eee eee ee eee ete mee ae | 
[Pamlico-Dorovan ass0clati Onw-cenne eens eee e eee ee een ene enna ne ee eee en een e | 
| Petal-Susquehanna~Benndale association, rollingq------ ener nen ee ween eee n ee | 
[Pheba silt loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPC Samm mmm narnia ieee eee ewes ane ene ns | 
[PL C8 meee ence ence ree ee neta enantio te name ene meena mee na nane a none te aanne sate na cece manne so tne ma cee cee ne nace ce nee | 
{Poarch fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes--ennnenenemnmenenneneenenenececnsen== | 
]Poarch fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent S1OPe@S www mmc emcee nare rene nasece acon ceceme sec | 
[Poarch-Saucier association, undulating een eennnnen ene enenenn ee enenewnenenen anne | 
[Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPCS amma ene nei occ nce eerste ce nesenemcn name eae | 
‘Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent SlOPeSaeneneeean neem ecn cee ecse ww enewecsesserncenan ns | 
[Prentiss—Urban Land COMP LOX omen meee ere mn eae nee ete meneame enn nena eee ene eee ne tecetn ncn ne | 
[Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent SlOPes~emwe meee nen ee ween eee ee enennenn nen | 
[Susquehanna silt loam, 2 to 5 Percent SLOPES am mannan eee ene | 
[Susquehanna silt loam, 5 to 12 percent SlOPeSmmemmenen nnn neem e nme wn ene ce mmeme | 
[TreDLOC SLLE LOA Meme nece meee a ans nace ote enn ne ee ee ee eee ene te econ eee ween 
|Trebloc-Escambia complex, 0 to 2 percent SLOPE S+—e ce nwen nme ecw ewenenen nae eee n= | 
[Troup loamy fine sand, 0 to 8 percent SLOPES --nnmmnmwrene newer eee eee ceenenen a | 
LUrban Land sawan anne ee eee eee en en nen eee anes ene e news ewe ene en see een | 


| Wa ber one ccc eee eee ene eee a eee cece eee ene ee cote nner nee me eee nena ence nace one tence nce mce ace | 


{ TO ta) nen ne cece ne nace oe ene oe ce nana ce ee cee a an aco cnc a ana ena nna anna nanan mene cman ce mnenemaen cn en | 


5 


| 
Acres {Percen 


| 
| 
an) 
Poo 
an) 
! 0 
{ 2 
{1 
t 0 
{ 0 
Le ath 
! 0 
an) 
a) 
a) 
| 0 
{ 4 
! 0 
| 11 
| 6 
| oo 
! 2 
600 | 0 
! 0 
5 
| 0 
i 0 
or) 
I 1 
| 0 
| 0 
a) 
| 0 
en) 
[ 3 
| 2 
{ 6 
{4 
!o4 
[| 0 
a) 
{1 
t 0 
en!) 
{ 0 
0 
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300,160 | 100. 
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(All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1975. 
crop is seldom grown or is not suited] 


| 
Soil name and { 
map symbol H 


Bassfield: 
BaA, 2BbA, 2BcA--<<~: eebo! 


Benndale: 


Be Bee coe ve oe ao ow oo oe en nw enn aoe ne me 
BOC nc te on core a nc ne ne nw on oe oe ne nw wo | 


BC Drees cere ve ae nee a non es ne a nee H 


Bibb: | 


Bhowecocswsnebicansaeaces | 
2BGsecesua: os vnc al a iwi | 


Bigbee: 


BY ae ne ne ane a nnn ee swe mone naam ne oe 


Cadeville Variant: 


CBF anne tn ot ee no a a eo eee ew 0 ee 


Falkner: 


F & Bee anne cen oes on mn ww a A 


Harleston: 


Ha Ameen eee cee oe ree me — 


Heidel: 


He Dawe ee cee ee ee a nee eo 
Jena: 


Nugent part—---.-22-0= | 


| 
Latonta: 


La how nce ee ewe es 


2LT: 
Latonia Part owmmmamncoe - 


TrebLO® PAartemwnemennne 


Lucedale: 


LU A omen eon oe noo a eae ne ne oa me ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
H 
{ 
{ 
| 


Malbis: ! 


EA ee eg { 


| 
McLaurin: { 
MbB, a cae ara ra 
| 
! 


MbC. 


TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Cotton lint] 


Lb ! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Soybeans |Bahiagrass 
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Absence of a yield figure indicates the 
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Improved 

bermuda- 
rass 
AUM 


{ ! 
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[Tall fescue} bermuda~ 
! rass 

a 
{ { 

5 f --- | --- 
I ! 
! H 

0 | awn | --- 
! I 
I ! 

10.5 | --- | --- 
! ! 

9.0 } =~ | “— 
{ ! 
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wae f =~ =| ny 
| { 
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TABLE 6.++YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE==-Continued 


! 
Soil name and i 
map symbol { 


i 

I 

McLaurin: { 

2MLD: ! 

McLaurin Part —mmmmecewe i 

t 

Benndale partenacamancn | 
Pamlico: 

2PD: 
Pamlico partenncnsn2ce 


Petal: 


! 
I 
! 
I 
Dorovan al alana 
I 
2PEC: 


Petal part-—--—...520< 
Susquehanna part+++-+== 
Benndale Part mem macnn 


Pheba: 


t 
H 
! 
I 
! 
I 
! 
Ph hwwwaweneneneeeeene eee | 
H 
l 
t 
! 
t 
I 
! 


Pits: 
Pn. 


POC an nen ne men me mn see enenensnsese se case menen | 


2PSB: 
Poarch partqn-......22— 


Saucler part—---...== — 


Prentiss: 


a) 
ct 
> 
hw 
a) 
o 
' 
' 
i 
‘ 
1 
5 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
‘ 
i] 
J 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 


Susquehanna: 


SUB meee mace mceie enema meenennneee | 


SUD cnrwesminssee wnose as ca 0e see se wsseca wen so | 


Trebloc: | 


Troup: 


i 
| 
H 
| 
Tr Bowen nnn enn eee | 
| 
| 
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Urban land: 
Ur. 


750 
750 


eo is ime Ae ae Gore ei Seen ea oe ae ee eon ee ene eee een ee a eh a ee a a ee ee ee See ea hon 


Re. 


Corn i 
Bu Bu AUM! 
{ | 
I | 
70 | 25 | 7.0 
60 | 20 | 7.5 
| | 
i I 
| | 
acs. || seu ate 
| H 
meet fl sme I ae 
H | 
| I 
| I 
aoe i sees ty See 
| ! 
-——- | --- | 5.5 
60 | 20 | 7.5 
| I 
75 4 30 | 8.0 
! ! 
! | 
| | 
! | 
| | 
80 \ wee I 9.5 
1 1 
75 4 --- | 9.0 
t | 
! I 
80 | -—- | 9.5 
{ ! 
75 | 25 | 8.0 
85 30 9.0 
80 30 9.0 
! ! 
80 } 25 | 8.0 
| | 
I ! 
oon | 20 6.5 
{ 
“= | | 5.5 
H ! 
| I 
-—- | a—- | 7.0 
| i 
| ee | ow 
| l 
i { 
60 { =-- 7.2 
| | 
! ! 
! H 


Improved 
bermuda~ 
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Common 


Tall fescue! bermuda=- 


Tanimal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 


mule 


3 five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 
This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 


SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 7.-=CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


(Miscellaneous areas excluded. Absence of an entry means no acreage] 


j ] Major management concerns (Subelass 


Class { Total { { | Soil 
acreage ! Erosion | Wetness { problem 
e Ww {s)__ 
Co Lee 
I 1,420 ~a= --- t = 
t 
II 71,831 49,419 | 14, 308 8,104 
III | 27,504 17,300 | 7,504 | 2,700 
IV | 22,259 22,259 --~ | -<-- 
v | 27,570 | a= 27,570 | --- 
t 
VI I 120,430 120,430 --~ === 
t 
VII 6,180 1,160 | 5,020 -——- 
VIII | --- I --- | --- t --- 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 
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TABLE 8,<-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


column means the information was not available] 
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Absence of an entry ina 


Soil name and- 
map symbol 


| land | 


Jbility {hazard 

| ! 

| | 

Alaga { 1 
Aap wn ene: womwwnee! 382 |Slight 

{ | 

{ | 

| | 

Bassfield: | ! 
BaA, IBbA, weatrent 207 pee 

| | 

! { 

| | 

Benndale: | { 
BeB, BeC, pea 201 [eee 

I ! 

! { 

Bibb { ! 
Bf wwe a0 no ot ot ne a we neo 2w9 LePane 

| | 

i | 

BG: { I 
Bibb as aces 2w9 plete 

l ! 

{ I 

! | 
Jena oa Iw7 eee 

| l 

1 ! 

l | 

| | 

| ! 

Bigbee: { ! 
eleaere cara, 282 ere 

Cadeville Variant: | H 
ree arg een 

{ | 

H | 

! | 

| | 

Cahaba: | | 
Chavisscacre ray 207 Pee 

! | 

I ! 

I I 

| | 

I | 

! ! 

Falkner: { { 
F a Bw cennen so oa vamos om { 2w8 per 

| 

! 

| 


See footnote at end of table. 


lsuita-lErosion | 


}Southern red oak--~=| 
{White oak+- 
[Slash pine-------—0— H 


eastern cottonwood. 


Hanagenent concerns — Potential productivity | 
Equip~ 
ment {Seedling! Plant | Important trees {Site | Trees to plant 
{ limita-{mortal= |competi-! lindex] 
tion t tion _. ee Se SOE 
! 1 | ! | | 
| { | H ! | 
{ | | | 1 
|Moderate|Moderate|Moderate] Loblolly pince-----= { 80 {Slash pine, 
i { { [Longleaf pine-------{ 70 | loblolly pine. 
{ | | |Slash pine--e-----<= 1 80] 
| { | ! l | 
! ! ! | ! | 
{Slight [Slight [Slight [Cherrybark oak-----= | 90 |Cherrybark oak, 
l | ! [Loblolly pinew=---—m-{ 90 | loblolly pine, 
| { { {Shortleaf pine- | 80 {| sweetgum. 
I i | [Sweet gums. ee vewwe{ 90 
| | { { ! ! 
{ | | | ! ! 
[Slight [Slight [Moderate|Loblolly Pinew—menee} 94 [Loblolly pine, 
! | | {Longleaf pinew-.--== | 79 | slash pine. 
{ I I {Slash pine---—.—=: wenn} Qi 
i I | H { 
{ | ! H | 
ISevere {Severe [Severe [Loblolly pine=---~-< | 90 {Eastern cottonwood, 
I | | [Sweet gumen--2o~ wnene} 90 | Loblolly pine, 
| { | IWater Oakmwmaemewee! 90 | sweetgum, 
| | | | | yellow-poplar. 
| { H { | 
| | | t I 
{Severe {Severe [Severe [Loblolly pine-----~< {| 90 |Eastern cottonwood, 
| ! | | Sweet gum-----.—~ wunee} 90 | Loblolly pine, 
{ ! t [Water Oakamammenuaee} 90 | sweetgum, 
| | | | yellow-poplar. 
t 
[Severe [Moderate] --.+-4-|Loblolly pinew----=-{ 100 [Loblolly pine, 
y l { [Sweet gume-nwe ene een ~{ 90 | slash pine, 
| | [Water oak——-..n— weee{ 80 | American sycamore, 
! ! 
! 1 
I ! 
| { 


Heacrets overake stent | 
i | 
Moderate | -------— {Cherrybark oakm=-<.== | 
[Sweet gumenwemnennnne | 

{Shumard 0ak-—-----= | 

{Southern red oakwe=n|{ 
[Yellow-poplar<----=-/ { 


! 
I 
pe pinew-nmnnn 
! 


Severe 


[Loblolly pine~-----=| 
[Slash pine=--~=~: oe 
|Yellow-poplar--—---=~! 
| Sweetgun------~ eer 


| 

| 

| 
Slight | 
| |Southern red cak=——=| 
t 
| 
| 
i 
! 
| 
I 
I 
I 


Slight 


[White Oakm—-ne-n-——: ~ | 
aaa a eas 

H | 
Moderate|Loblolly pinew----=-| 
{Shortleaf pine==--=-<| 
| Sweet gumanmnwennnea | 


Moderate/ Slight 


Cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 
loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
cherrybark oak. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
sweetgum. 


H 
| 
I 
H 
I 
| 
H 
I 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
! 
! 
I 
! 
! 
! 
puma pine. 
| 
{ 
{ 
! 
l 
l 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
| 
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TABLE 8.©=<WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY+=Continued 


{Wood= Management. concerns ~—|_fotent Potential productivit yt 
Soil name and | land | Equip~ | { 
map symbol (sae teal onesies { ment iSceaae! Plant Important trees iste ! Trees to plant 
Ibility{hazard | limita~|mortal- pooneet ae tindex| 
tio t 
1 I ! I ] I ! ! 
| | ! | I { | I 
Falkner: | ! ! | ! ! | { 
IP sB: | I ! | ! | | I 
Falkner part---=| 2w8 [Slight {Moderate|Slight [Moderate!Loblolly pinew-----~{ 85 [Cherrybark oak, 
{ { ! I { {Shortleaf pine------{ 75 | loblolly pine, 
| | | ! | [Sweet gumawe—-—-------{ 90 | shortleaf pine, 
! | | { | | 1 sweetgun. 
| | | | { | | ! 
Susquehanna part! 3c2 [Slight [Moderate|Slight {[Moderate|Loblolly pine~W---~ -+{ 78 [Loblolly pine, 
| | | | LeneEnress ge 68 | shortleaf pine. 
Harleston: | { ! { I { { | 
HaAww-—< anewewene~| 2w2 [Slight [Moderate]Slight [Slight [Loblolly Pinewee---{ 90 [Loblolly pine, 
| ! { | { !Shortleaf pinewse---{ 80 | slash pine. 
| | | Sweetgum+-+~---~ ak 15 | 
Heidel: ! | | I ! I I I 
HeD, HeEew<--eee-={ 201 [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine------= { 90 {Loblolly pine, 
{ { t ! { [Shortleaf pinew=e=-<.<{ 72 | slash pine. 
| I | | | [Slash pinewenawe2ee=] 90 | 
Jena: ! | I | I t | | 
TIN: | | 
Jena partecre.-| iw9 [Slight [Severe [Moderate] ---+---~|Loblolly pinew=--=<=<! 100 [Loblolly pine, 
{ | i I | Sweet gum------~-- we-{ 90 { slash pine, 
! | { | ! [Water Oak=s--eneueee{ 80 | American sycamore, 
| { { { t [Southern red oake=--| «=~ | eastern cottonwood. 
| ! | | [White cak--s--e2---=| === | 
| [Slash etna -~~ | 
Nugent part-----| 288 [Slight !Moderate/Moderate]Slight [Loblolly pinew--+=--| 90 {Loblolly pine, 
| | { | [Slash pine-~---< wee==| 90 | slash pine, 
{ { { 1 { | Sweetgum---~~ eee -~! 95 | sweetgum, 
! | | | { [Water Oakeeenumnaneem| 85 | water oak, 
| {Willow galresyes es 85 | yellow=poplar. 
t 
Latonia: | | { { { | | | 
LaAwwwsaccneccceee! 201 [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pinew-----={ 90 [Loblolly pine, 
{ { ! | i [Longleaf pine+~----~-= { 70 | slash pine. 
| ! ! | | {Slash pine«--+-----< 1 90 | 
| { | I | ! t | 
Iut: { { I ! | ! ! l 
Latonia part----| 201 [Slight [Slight {Slight [Slight {Loblolly pine----<=| 90 [Loblolly pine, 
| | I | I [Longleaf pine-----~=| 70 | slash pine, 
| ! | | {Slash piné--<e-—e--==| 90 | 
Treblog parte---{ 2w9 [Slight [Severe [Severe |Moderate]Loblolly pine+---<< -{ 95 [Green ash, 
| ! { { i [Sweet gum~--..2.-----} 90 | loblolly pine, 
| { { { { [Water Oakseenenween=| 85 | Nuttall oak, 
| t { { { [Willow Oak qsc2ennnne ~{ 80 | Shumard oak, 
! { | | ! ! H | sweetgum. 
| ! | | | | | ! 
Lucedale: | | ! 1 ! ! | | 
LU Annee es eee co wee ne ew mere ~-| 201 [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pinéewe-e---} 90 {Loblolly pine, 
{ { { | | {Longleaf pine-~<~-~. ~~{ 75 | slash pine. 
! | | | { [Slash pinew---------= { 90} 
! | | | 1 ! ! 
Malbis: ! ! { ! I | | ! 
MaBeweenenenneeee~| 201 [Slight |Slight [Slight |+-----~--|Loblolly pinew+--2-=-{ 90 [Loblolly pine, 
i | { H ! [Slash pine---—+-----| 90 | slash pine. 
| { ! { { [Longleaf pinewean-—n0/ 80 
I { | | { | { ! 
MeLaurin: { { | { | ! ! { 
MbB, MbC, 'MCB--=-=[ 201 [Slight [Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine---~---!| 90 [Loblolly pine, 
{ | i t { lLongleaf pines=----~{ 72 | slash pine. 
[Slash pine------0--<{ 90 | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY~-Continued 


[Wood= | 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


| land | 
Isuita-|Erosion | 


[bility|hazard 


McLaurin: 
IMLD: 
McLaurin parten== 


Benndale parte-<= 


Pamlico: 
PD: 
Pamlico 


Dorovan 


Petal: 
TPEC: 
Petal part~w.cn 


Susquehanna part 


Benndale partewu-= 


Poarch: 
POB, POC mm necmmenwmenanse 


TPSB: 
Poarch part—-—..— 


Saucier partecos 


Prentiss: 


! 
t 
! 
I 
| 
I 
i 
! 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
I 
i 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
I 
t 
| 
I 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
Pheba: | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 
t 
{ 
! 
{ 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
! 
| 
H 
l 
Pta, PtB, 
l 

{ 

l 

! 

l 

! 

| 

! 

! 

l 

! 


201 


201 


4w3 


4w3 


201 


201 


2w8 


201 


201 


2w8 


207 


2w8 


See footnote at end of table. 


Management concerns otential productivit { 
1 Equip= [| ! ! 
ment |{Seedling{ Plant | Important trees {Site | 
| limita~{mortal- loompeti~{ lindex|] 
Lt t t 
| | | ! { ! 
i ! ! ! ! ! 
1 | | ! | ! 
| ! | ! ! ! 
[Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pinew—--.-| 90 {Lo 
| | | [Slash pine------<--< ! 721 
I | lLongleaf pine---—-— as 90 
4 
{Slight [Slight [ModeratelLoblolly pinew-s--—-=] 94 IL 
| I ! [Longleaf pine------~ ! 791 
| | ! [Slash pinew------.—= { 94 | 
{ | { l ! | 
l | | ! ! ! 
| | 1 ! ! ! 
[Severe [Severe |-------— [Slash pine-sc0were-| 70 {1S 
| | ! [Pond pinee----022—<0 1 55] 
! | I [Baldcypressummanenae}| won | 
| | [Water tupelowm—awnnn| a= | 
[Severe [Severe |--~-~--~~ [Blackguite---0-re0n-={ 70 | 
! | i [Sweetbay-—-eneneeene| o=- | 
| | ! ! ! 
! ! ! ! ! I 
| | i l { | 
[Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine+-—..—-— [ 90 | 
! | ! [Longleaf pine+-+-+--| 75 
| ! | [Shortleaf pine------| 80 | 
H [Slash pinew--...0e.- 85 
{Moderate{Slight [Moderate|Loblolly pinew--—---—-| 78 | 
I ueeeeees RAT 68 
t 
[Slight [Slight [Moderate|Loblolly pine-------/ 94 | 
{ | { [Longleaf pine ~!| 79 | 
i I I [Slash pines---= wenne} 94 | 
! ! ! | I i 
! ! I I I | 
[Moderate]Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pinew--—-0=--} 90 | 
! { | [Shortleaf pine=w---=0~{ 80 | 
! ! H [Sweet guite~wmmcwecwe! 90 | 
! ! | [Slash pineew-eeneee=| 90 | 
H ! I I | | 
! ! ! ! ! ! 
[Slight [Slight [Slight [Slash pine~w--~.= w---| 90 
I { | [Loblolly pines------/ 90 | 
{ { | [Longleaf pinew-—-—0--| 73 
! ! i I | I 
i { H | | ! 
[Slight [Slight [Slight [Slash pinew—_wewmueen| 90 | 
! { i [Loblolly pinew-——_s—=/ 90 
| lLongleaf piercer 73 
tModerate!Slight [Moderate!Loblolly pine---=----! 80 [L 
! ! ! |Longleaf pine~-----~ 1 60} 
I | | [Slash pinew---------/ 80 | 
l I I | | 
I | | | ! | 
{Slight [Slight [Slight [Loblolly pine=--...~ | 88 
| I | [Shortleaf pinewe--—-| 79 | 
i | | [SWEetgUN~—emcennnnen| 90 
I I | [Cherrybark oak~w-s—--! 90 | 
! H | |White cak-------== =| 80 | 
! I l | I | 
| I ! I | 
{Moderate/Slight [|Moderate{Cherrybark oak=om<+=| 85 | 
! i | ILoblolly pinew-.e02—0! 90 
| ! ! [Slash pine--.....0— 86 | 
! I I [Sweet gum=—mo— 85 | 
| | [Water oaks-.—+..-—— 80 | 


Trees to plant 


oeblolly pine, 
Slash pine. 


oblolly pine, 


slash pine. 


lash pine, 
Toblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 


baldcypress. 


Loblolly pine, 


° 
longleaf pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


shortleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


Slash pine. 


Slash pine, 


loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Slash pine, 


loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


slash pine, 
echerrybark oak, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 


slash pine, 
sweetgum. 
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TABLE 8.=-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


[Wood Management conce rng {Potential produativeiy { 
Soil name and | land | Equip- | | H 
map symbol erie comer | ment ec sate Plant | Important trees ae { Trees to plant 
Ibility/hazard | limita+|mortal- {competi-|] lindex] 
ou 7 t 
I ! | I I | | | 
I | ! | I | i t 
Susquehanna: | | { | I | I ! 
SUB, SuDes---ee--—{ 3¢2 [Slight [|Moderate/Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine-j-----—{ 78 [Loblolly pine, 
| [ener thes? paelite | 68 shortleaf pine. 
Trebloc: I | | | ! { | l 
TD ences een ener | aw9 [Slight [Severe [Severe |Moderate|Loblolly pine-------{ 95 |!Green ash, 
l | { { { [Sweet gumenenwwecece=| 90 | loblolly pine, 
| ! | | [Water oak----~ weweee| 85 | Nuttall oak, 
i | { | | [Willow oakess------=] 80 | Shumard oak, 
! | | ! ! | ! { sweetgum. 
| | | | | 1 ! ! 
TtTeA: { ! ! ! ! | ! H 
Trebloc parte=w=e=[| 2w9 [Slight [Severe [Severe {ModeratelLoblolly pine~-+----} 95 {Green ash, 
! ! ! ! ! {Sweet gumess---—enee=] 90 | loblolly pine, 
| i | { i tWater Oakeewwnanenne} 85 | Nuttall oak, 
| ! { | ! {Willow oak--..~ weeee{ 80 | Shumard oak, 
oe oe eae 
Escambia partew-| 2w2 [Slight [Moderate!Slight [Slight [Loblolly pinew------/ 90 /Loblolly pine, 
{ t ! ! ! {Longleaf pine----- --! 80 | slash pine. 
1 ! ! ! { [Slash pines----.----/ 90 | 
! | ! ! | [Sweetgume-~-w22ceaw-| 90 
! | ! ! ! I ! 
Troup | | ! i ! I | 
TrBew<2= wwwwmeennn} 352 [Slight [Moderate|Moderate|-------—/Loblolly pine-----.— | 80 {Loblolly pine, 
| | { [Longleaf pineem==a-—-=| 70 | longleaf pine, 
{ | ! | ! {Slash pine----~--..-/ 80 | slash pine. 


Ithis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 9.=—WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table] 


[____—Total production | I 
Soil name and ! ! ! Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol {| Kind of year | Dry weight | 
= 2 a ee ee 
Alaga: { { ! 
Aah--n--—== manee==| Favorable | aap [Pinehill bluestem----------------------=--=! 50 
{Normal { 800 { Thr cea nnn eee eee oe na nene ca sene on soen ce sore se omen | 13 
puarevonaces ! ony Tec aecaale gia ear a ae ear a 12 
Bassfield: | ! | 
Bad, 'BbA, 1BcA~-~]Favorable ! “<= {Slender bluestem+----------~~ ence ! 20 
[Normal ! 1,000 [Beaked pani cums -.ee.2-nsens2 2 een w ewer n enn | 20 
{Unfavorable ! =e [Pinehill bluestemo--—..--.-o seca cece neem | 15 
| [Little BLUSH tetera rents es eewna teens 15 
Benndale: ! ! | | 
BeB, BeC, BeD----= [Favorable t --- [Pinehil] bluest ema--ena nnn wenn e een nee i 30 
[Normal ! 1,000 [Little bluestemens-nnnnnnnnenn~ aa-~! 20 
[Unfavorable | “ne [Beaked Pand Cumann ener nna seen nntenee nee nena ne a 20 
Bibb: 1 | 
B f oe nen no ene no ene eee ae [Favorable ! <= [Pinehil] DLUCS temo ewe memantine | 25 
{Normal { 1,200 [Cutover mUb Ly seen ernment cece | 17 
[Unfavorable ! on {Longleaf uniola--<= eee een | 17 
! ! [Grassleaf goldaster----—.-.-.—~ cose no sonare cone ve none | 13 
I ! [Beaked pani cumensamcemecwsmwenee aemmm memes | 7 
I ! { 
1BG: | I | 
Bibb part~++-~+-~|Favorable ! = [Pinehil] Dluest emma mnneneniennreweanneennce | 25 
[Normal ! 1,200 [Cutover muhly------------------------------! 17 
[Unfavorable ! — [Longleaf unlolaq—..—..~ sone oe eno manne eee een ! 17 
! [Grassleaf goldastere--------------------~= | 13 
I | [Beaked panicums---.-+--.---~- ose ene ene emcee ne 7 
Jena part—-----= [Favorable i == [Pinehil] DLUCSteM+— wa mmne ene: oe | 60 
[Normal | 1,200 [Longleaf UNL Laswssseneen nena ween een e cena n= | 20 
[Unfavorable a [Beaked panic uma nnn anne nennse none enene ae 10 
Bigbee: { i 
Bi on ee annwwnnue | Favorable | an= [Pinehil] bDlLuest cmc wwe eww eee eens | 38 
{Normal ! 800 | PANL CUM een een ce mene cece tanner nt cana nae ne nema 13 
{Unfavorable | “<< [ Thre ean nen wenn eee een nena | 13 
| | lGrassleaf goldasterq---ennmnenennnnnennene | 12 
| | [Pineywoods dropseed—..20~0000~ Ses ouacaecute | 12 
Cadeville Variant: | | H ! 
CaP ene nee een nnn cnee [Favorable ! —— [PAnehHLLL D1LUCS te Manne an ann een nn arn smn on anne cn anne cn nase ae | 34 
[Normal | 1,200 [Beaked pani cumeneeennweeewan | 18 
[Unfavorable | aan | PANE CUI wn ne coee ne ene en enero na ene eco eee eee ee eee ee 12 
Cahaba; f i | 
CH Anew ere were on -0 2 ~~ | Favorable i --- [Pinehill bluestemo----..----2-2~: wee wceww eee | 30 
{Normal { 1,000 [Slender b1lUCSt etna eee a meee rece ene ce een eee co: | 20 
[Unfavorable CS leel !Beaked OMe ae eg 20 
Falkner: { | 
Fa Bena n nee n ne eee {Favorable { ~- [Pinehill] bluest em--n nen nn nme nee ene ~| 30 
[Normal ! 1,800 [Switch canewmnnnennnen nnn eee w ene n eee ne nee | 22 
{Unfavorable | oo [Longleaf uniola+--22-2.-.-—~ ao sa nt nena nnn 18 
TrsB: | | | 
Falkner part----|Favorable | on [PAineh11] b1LUeCSt CM mmcennnenn one ne mcene nen iin | 30 
[Normal ! 1,800 PSWLEON CaN Camm m nce cn cen aentne cee ne nae nena ne ne meme 22 
{Unfavorable one [Longleaf uniola-.<+....0< Sere en 18 
Susquehanna part|Favorable | aa PPEineh111] DLUCSt Mw wenn emsemmmiecnne menace nn manesesenece | 34 
{Normal ! 1,200 [Beaked pani cum—----.en22 eee ene e wenn nee e on | 18 
{Unfavorable ss P PANE CUM ewe nere enone nn rene nn nace nace none ene se menos enone eno se on | 12 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION~~Continued 


Tot t H 
Soil name and | | { Characteristic vegetation | Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year { Dry weight |{ | 
pe at = ee hee 
Harleston: | H | 
Haheenmennwenaeees | Favorable I -—- [Longleaf unlolas-----nnnnnn nee n enn eee nnn | 33 
{Normal ! 1,800 {Common carpet grass———-n wenn e ene ee een een | 28 
[Unfavorable — pore. DLUCSt CM nee ene een eee ee ease! 22 
! 
Heidel: { | 
HeD, HeEwo---.-~-~ | Favorable | - !Pinehill bluestemen-ne-wn nnn nn nen n nnn nne ne | 20 
[Normal ! 1,000 [Slender bluestem... cenwew enn cone wn nwwe | 20 
| Unfavorable — ears Pani CUMenaaaaweeenanannnsennannen aes | 15 
1 
Jena: { | { ! 
TaN: | | | 
Jena part~---<<~ {Favorable | -<— [Pinehil] bluestemenqanennncccwn ene mawenewen | 60 
{Normal ! 1,200 [Longleaf uniola--<-~~~-: cont emce ne een mane aoe etan cn me ve | 20 
|Unfavorable — [Beaked panicume-—--n.-022.22c222e = ceiin eta miso tee -| 10 
1 
Nugent part<---~|Favorable | — [Pinehill bluest cme nen..wn 22s cece eee reese | 30 
| Normal | 1,000 {Longleaf uniola--- i etieccewsiniseisscssce | 30 
{Unfavorable | oe [Beaked panicum~~men cede neeeeeeeeeee eee ee | 15 
! | I Pand CUI 22 wane en eee ee ee ee ee en | 10 
| | {Slender bluestem-~-~------~-~= Gawosucaas| 5 
| [Grassleaf goldast Crsssseweseme nein aaa 5 
Latonia: | I | 
La Awowweecwese~se~ | Favorable | -<- [Pinehil] blUest ete. n eee eee ween | 30 
{Normal ! 1,000 [Beaked panicume--------2--2--—~ a | 20 
{Unfavorable | -<- eee bluest eMmewnnnen cece weoesccain! S| 20 
Lt: | | 
Latonia parte---| Favorable t woe [Pinehill bluestem-.-—...=~, ii it tpi oh i ad coed 30 
{Normal ! 4,000 [Beaked pani Cumann ccc crn cence ne memawe aes | 20 
[fore teres === ees bluest Cm 2222 nee nee 20 
Trebloc part<.-{Favorable t we PPAnehLL1L DLUCSt CMa nanan ne nrnn enn ne cnn ee enn ne ne none coe wwe | 25 
[Normal | 1,200 [Cutover muhly------.~: aeeeet 17 
{Unfavorable I -<- [Longleaf uniola------2---een enn e nee e ee | 17 
; | {Beaked Pa teiapcgeret rarer 9 
t 
Lucedale: | | 
LU Awonewnnneeeeae~ | Favorable | “<< [Pinehill bluestemanmnemeewne meena cennenwe= | 30 
; [Normal ! 1,000 {Beaked panicum--~—-- cee eee eee | 20 
{Unfavorable <<e [Little pier teeescseeneysces sess s y 20 
Malbis: { | 
MaBuwawnn ene nnn wee {Favorable ! — [Slender bluestemmcaw ee nen www ee eee c anes | 20 
{Normal ! 1,000 {Beaked panicum------.-<- eee eSeeeeecouas | 20 
{Unfavorable { wae [Little bluestem-~.-.— 15 
: pores bluestem=--—— 15 
! 
MeLaurin: | ! 
MbB, MbC, MCBwaee0|Favorable { = [Slender blUCSt eMmom wenn meen een ee nee n een | 20 
{Normal ! 1,000 [Beaked pani cumeween-aceee nnn e ene e ee | 20 
[Unfavorable { =< [Pinehill] bluestem-----s--2e eee e ene ene ee | 15 
| aie bluestem-----22 2-22 w ne eee eee 15 
MLD: ! I 
MoLaurina-noeenewe [Favorable { — [Slender DLUCSt CM mmm nn nnn nee te cece te cote se ese ne ne ne ~ | 20 
[Normal { 1,000 {Beaked panicum---<- eetescectucecceeseenesee} 20 
[Unfavorable ! — [Pinehill bluest em—ccm cme mec cc cree een eee ! 15 
i {Little a ea crac | 15 
Benndale part--=--=|Favorable t — [Pineh11L1 dDlLUCStEeMeme meme ermine ween | 30 
{Normal | 1,000 [Little bluestema——naenannwnneemeeennennenns | 20 
|Unfavorable ! — ae PAD SUR Saar rere eee 20 
! 
Pamlico=Dorovan: | | | i 
2PD, H | | | 
t | ! 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Soil name and 


m 


Petal 
TpEC 


Petal part<--=—e0|Favorable 


Susquehanna part|Favorable 


Benndale part---|Favorable 


Pheba 


PhAiweeeencnwececen| Favorable 


Poare 


POB, POCeamawenwne | Favorable 


IpsB 


Poarch part.-.-{Favorable 


Saucier part~----|Favorable 


Prent 


PtA, PtB, 1Puss<=-|Favorable 


Stoug 


StAwmunwvncecavnen|Pavorable 


Susqu 


SUB, Sudes.+--2-<~ | Favorable 


Trebl 


Thacwcewwmwwenwen | Favorable 


1TeA 


Trebloe part=——.—/Favorable 


Escambia part--«|Favorable 


ap symbol 


h: 


: 


iss; 


he 


ehanna: 


Oct 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION-~Continued 


A 


Total production 


| | Dry weight 


Kind of year 


| Lb/acre 
{ { 

! 

I aes 
{Normal { 1,800 
lUnfavorable | ao 

| “0 
{Normal ! 1,200 
lUnfavorable — 

| ae 
{Normal | 1,000 
[Unfavorable | — 

| 
{Normal t 1,200 
{Unfavorable | one 

| 

1 an 
{Normal | 1,000 
{Unfavorable <n 
| ! 
{Normal | 1,000 
|Unfavorable | — 

! 

! wie 
{Normal { 1,000 
[Unfavorable --- 

I 

| en 
{Normal { 1,000 
[Unfavorable = 

| 

I aae 
{Normal ! 7,000 
| Unfavorable | — 

| 

' un 
{Normal ! 1,200 
[Unfavorable t oon 

| 

| 
[Normal { 1,200 
[Unfavorable panes 
| ! 

! 

! soe 
{Normal | 1,200 
[Unfavorable ainda 
{Normal | 1,800 
{Unfavorable ene 


See footnotes at end of table. 


{ 
Characteristic vegetation 


! 
! 
I 
I 


{[Pinehill bluestem~----....— ee 
[Switch Caneewmem meneame ene cnn ee wenn | 
{Longleaf UNRORe each se | 
{Pinehill bluestem-----.=- soenco en ween ens een menesnesen | 
{Beaked PANL CUMma amen me nnn e eee ee eee ewww n= | 
[PANL CUM meen rence ene eeere ene nee re | 

| 
[Pinehill bluestemees.e.-n-nne owen eee re | 
[Little bLUCSt eMenannnn nero nnn nee | 
[Beaked pani cume—n.02c22eesase =e a2 nee enone «=| 


|Pinehill bluestem---~~~ soe a oo ween ce one ce nooo nae ne wa] 
[Longleaf unlola-----<--~ aenneen ed 
ele MUN LY 2m ene cn ee ene anaes nes | 
| i 
'Slender bluest eM--aamananeweee een neces ey | 
[Beaked pani cum<m..ewwmen ona: ete coicns as ey | 
[Little bluestem-------------~-~~ —— 
[Pinehill bluestem—-e~sne ence ene cce ene | 
| 
t 


ate | 


ISlender bluestem=-----2- ecw ewe ew eee ee | 
[Beaked panicums<~---<-22eesns-ee~ eee eee -| 
[Little bluestem-------------------- Seite esc | 
[Pinehill bluesteme~-2-----—- eey er tag 
[Pinehill bluestem-~-~--~ ee es | 
[Beaked pani cum~+-----enene eee nesemneenewnens | 
[Slender bluestemuowwnnneame sian tates niin oainwin | 


{ 
| 


[Longleaf Uniolac.--0seeecenw en eew iepiniteetsiwsast 
[Beaked pani cumen--anennennnnerenereessee een | 


[Pinehill bluestemen...------e een nee nena! 


[Pinehil1] bluest ema--n nen e ene rs | 
[Longleaf uniolaq---------- cen enn eer eee n ee l 
ee PANL CUM eae mace cn ene ne nace ener ence eines eed | 
| 
| 
[Pinehill bluestem--—------- woe na ene eco enone cee seece | 
[Beaked pani cumwn..aeeernn newer een eeeenees | 
Von Sere ee coe nee sa sone ee cowreraremnw | 
! 


[Cutover muh ly~---200nwcene.er seen on 
{Longleaf unlolawm—emw- ae meee 
[Beaked pani cumn--n eww wwnwewe e 


[Pinehill bluestem--..1----enneennnnn nen ne= | 
[Cutover muhly--<--.~0= were ene ne cern eee occa cen, ! 
lLongleaf unlolasq-s-----eeees seen ween! 
[Beaked panicum=~-~<: si Soo che Se ili ti | 


[Longleaf unLola-+202cc meme a ee: nae nate na seanee meen | 
{Common carpet grassqq--------2n ween ee wenn e =| 
[Pinehill bluestemenmana-eneeen ewe eeeeewonn | 


| Composition 
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TABLE 9.--WOODLAND UNDERSTORY VEGETATION=~Continued 


| ta duct i ' 
Soil name and ! ] { Characteristic vegetation { Composition 
map symbol | Kind of year | Dry weight ! ! 
ie aR ts os Ae he 
Troup: | i ! 
Tp Bawnenccwnecoene | Pavorable { rd [Pinehil] bluestemorcn cere wwe weer ewe ee | 50 
[Normal | 800 PThreeawnawmemumene enn ee newer neem een | 13 
{Unfavorable | — [PANd CUM wren ene cene een noc ne nn none nce ne nomena onan enna nanan ae | 12 


tthis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
2These soils do not support significant amounts of woodland understory vegetation. 
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TABLE 10.<«BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] 
! | | | 
Soll name and {|{ Shallow { Dwellings { Dwellings { Small { Local roads 
map symbol ! excavations I without | with | commercial ! and streets 
basements basements buil 8 
I ! ! 7 
Alaga: ! 


| ! 
Ra Aer nnnerenenneeenene | Severe! SLI gH bowen ewww | SLI ZH bow meme meen | SLI Gh bomen | Slight. 
cutbanks cave. | ! ! 


! ! ! 
Bassfield: | | I 
BaA, TBbA. Severe: ea a a ca ceca 


I 
! 
| 
| cutbanks cave, 
I 
I 
I 
| 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: Severe: [Severe: 


{ 

TW Behnnwaneenewnee | Severe! e ! 
floods. floods. | floods. 

| 


cutbanks cave, 


! 
| 
floods. { 
I 


Benndale: 
BE eer npatert | ST NRE Sere seees | SPR a re manoevi |S tele ca Repeaen | Su gneee stents Nadenere: 
! | i | low strength. 


| ! | 
Siete ke ct a acacia appt aia ena Ol gee: |Moderate: 
| ! | { slope. | low strength. 
BED wrens were ownreicwe | Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: |Severe: !Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. | low strength, 
{ ! ! ! | slope. 
! | | { ! 
Bibb: | | ! ! ! 
Bf ewww ewww ene | Severe! [Severe: {Severe: Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
wetness, | wetness. | wetness. i wetness. | wetness. 
IBG: ! | | ! ! 
Bibb parteuunwo- | Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
{ floods, { floods, { floods, | floods, | floods, 
{ wetness, wetness. wetness, wetness, | wetness. 
Jena partee—-<=| Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, { floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
| too sandy, { | { I 
{| cutbanks eave. | | t { 
! ! | ! | 
Bigbee: | | ! l ! 
Bhan ewww mnmnnnn | Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, { floods. | floods. 1 floods. { floods. 
cutbanks cave. | 
Cadeville Variant:|] | I | ! 
CaF ewww we ewwnwes | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope, { slope, [ slope, | slope, 
{| too clayey. | low strength, { low strength, { low strength, | low strength, 
| shrink«swell, shrink=swell. | shrinkeswell. | shrinkeswell. 
Cahaba: | 
ik a a a a aaa 
Falkner: { i i 
Fa Benne ewceees | Severe: {Severe: [Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, { low strength, | low strength, { low strength, | low strength, 
| too clayey. shrink-swell, shrinkeswell. shrink-swell, | shrinkeswell, 
IpsB: | | ! ! | 
Falkner part<~-~] Severe; {Severe: [Severe: !Severe: {Severe: 
| wetness, | low strength, | low strength, | low strength, { low strength, 
too clayey. shrinkswell. shrink-swell. shrinkeswell. shrink-swell,. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.<-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


a 


| ! 
Dwellings | Dwellings | Small 


Latonia: | 
La Aww ereenscewes | Severe: Slight q-eeencec~ | SLI ght wesw eee n ne 


{| cutbanks cave. 


low strength. 


{ 
I 
| 


| ! 
Soil name and | Shallow | i Loeal roads 
map symbol !  exeavations | without | with | commercial {and streets 
basements __ basements buildings I 
! | | ! ! 
{ | | ! ! 
Falkner: I | | | I 
Susquehanna ! ! ! ! I 
partecnnnnse~o=| Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: 
{ too clayey, | shrink-swell. | shrink=swell. | low strength, { low strength, 
| wetness. { I ! corrosive, | shrink-swell. 
| shrinkeswell. 
Harleston: | ! | { { 
Ha hwwanncwnewnnns | Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe: [Slight---.-se0ee={Slight, 
{| wetness. { wetness, { wetness, | t 
I | slope. { | | 
| I I ! ! 
Heidel: | ! I i 
HeDwawnnenenwnece | Moderate: (Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
{ slope. | slope. slope. slope. slope. 
HEE wen cw ww wwnnen | Severe: | Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
Jena: | ! I ! | 
TIN: | | | | I 
Jena partee--==|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
| floods, | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
{ too sandy, { | ! | 
| cutbanks cave. | | | 
Nugent parte--~| Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
| I | | 
| I l 
{ | I | 
! I I | 
Lt: | ! I { 
Latonia part--=|Severe: | Severe: [Severe: |Severe; [Severe: 
{ cutbanks cave, | floods. { floods. | floods. | floods. 
| floods. I | ! | 
I ! ! | 
Trebloc part--/<|Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Severe: |Severe: 
| floods, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, | floods, 
wetness. floods. floods. floods. | wetness, 
| { | | 
{ ! ! 


low strength. low strength. low strength. low strength. 


Lucedale: | | 
ae ees ean ec aca a a ena 
Malbis: | ! I i | 
MaBwwmwenencunene | Moderate: [Slight --....220=/Moderate: [Slight en.e0me=|Moderate: 
| wetness. | { wetness. | low strength. 
McLaurin: ! i ! ! I 
MDB, TCB--ewenn= | 811 ghtmownnweseee| SLightone——eeween | S11 ghtamwownnaom=|SLightoonn--oeewwn| Slight 
Mb Carmen cnmwnicn | SLU gNt ween ewnn | SLE gKtemwemewnnn= | Slight+------~--~~|Moderate: {Slight. 
! ! ! | slope. ! 
| | | 1 | 
IMLD: | | | | I 
McLaurin parte=]Slight+s+---s--==| SLighto---—-000—- | SLi ght----------- (Moderate: {Slight. 
- AL | | slope. | 
Benndale part--|Moderate: |Moderate: [Moderate; {Severe: {Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. { low strength, 
| | | | | slope. 
! | i | ! 
Pamlico: t | ! | ! 
PD: | | { ! | 
Pamlico part--=|Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| floods, | wetness, {| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
wetness. | floods, floods, floods, | floods, 
| H { I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.~“-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT+~Continued 


| ! 
Soil name and |! Shallow { Dwellings | Dwellings { Small { Local roads 


low strength. 


map symbol | excavations { without I with { commercial | and streets 
bas ts basements {bu 8 
! | | { ! 
! 1 | i | 
Pamlico: ! l ! ! ! 
Dorovan part--~+[{Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: lSevere: 
{| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, 
{ floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
excess humus. | low strength. | low strength. low strength. | low strength. 
Petal: { { { | | 
‘PEC: | | H | ! 
Petal part=—-——-=|-{Moderate: [ Moderate: [Moderate: [Severe: |Moderate: 
{ slope, | slope, | slope, | slope, { shrinkeswell, 
| wetness, { shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell. | slope. 
| too clayey. | { | | 
! | | | ! 
Susquehanna | | { | | 
Part -qnesenwne | Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: (Severe: 
{ too clayey, { shrinkeswell. | shrink-swell, | low strength, | low strength, 
| wetness. ! { | corrosive, | shrink-swell. 
| shrink~swell. 
Benndale part--|Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. { low strength, 
| ! i | | slope. 
| | ! | ! 
Pheba: | ! ! | ! 
Ph Awwwwwenenenece | Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | low strength, 
{ { { | corrosive. | wetness. 
! { I { | 
Pits: { | ! ! ! 
Pn. | { H I | 
| ! { ! t 
Poarch: | { | ! | 
POB, POCenmmwmnne |Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate: (Moderate: 
| wetness. | low strength. | wetness, low strength. low strength. 
IpsB: i | | I 
Poarch parte=0-/|Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: |Moderate: (Moderate: 
| wetness. low strength. | wetness, low strength. | low strength. 
Saucier part«j<~-|Moderate: [Moderate; {Moderate: IModerate: [Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | Low strength. 
| too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength, ! 
I I ! { slope. | 
| ! I ! | 
Prentiss: ! { I { I 
PtA, PtB, 'Pue---|Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe; [Moderate: [Moderate: 
| wetness. { wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | low strength. 
| low strength. | low strength. 
Stough: H ! | { 
St Aowmennnnnennee | Severe: [Severe: [Severe: [Severe: (Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
Susquehanna: ! | ! | { 
SUB, SuD\--eeeene| Severe! {Severe; |Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
| too elayey, | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. { low strength, { low strength, 
| wetness. | { | corrosive, 1 shrink-swell. 
| | i shrink«swell. ! 
t t 
Trebloec: | { | | i 
TD ennern arm enreroumme | Severe! {Severe: (Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
| floods, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, 1 floods, 
wetness. floods. floods. | floods. | wetness, 
| | I ! ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and | 
map symbol { 
Trebloc: 
ITeA: 
Trebloc parte~w=/ Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


cutbanks cave. 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Escambia pers arene 
I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


wetness. 
Troup: 
Tr Bean amewwwmewwe | SEVEre: 
Urban land: 
Ur. 


Shallow 
excavations 


SOIL SURVEY 


! Dwellings 
I without 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


wetness, 
low strength. 


| 
| 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
Neopia 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I 
{ 
! 


{ 
{ Dwellings 
with 
base 
Severe: 


wetness, 
floods. 


TABLE 10.<<BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


| 

| Small 
commercial 
b 


Severe; 
wetness, 
floods. 


wetness, 


! 

| 

I 

l 

! 

! 

| 

I 

I 
peoeeblaee 
low strength. 
I 

! 

| 

I 

| 

{ 


! Local roads 
{ and streets 


! 

| 

! 

! 

{Severe: 

1 floods, 

{ wetness, 

low strength. 
|Moderate: 

| wetness, 

low strength. 
| 


Ithis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 11.*-SANITARY FACILITIES 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soll features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms used to rate soils. 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


I 
Soil name and t Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench Area ! Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption areas | sanitary { sanitary { for landfill 
landfill landfill 
! | I | i 
Alaga: | I { { 
Ra hue cmemewewens | SLIgHt oswsemewene | Severe: |Severe: |[Severe: [Poor: 
| | seepage. | seepage, { seepage. | seepage, 
| | too sandy. | | too sandy. 
Bassfield: | | i | I 
Bad, 'BhAnwccwecens| Sli ghtooneeeeee-= | Severe: [Severe: {Severe: [Good. 
| seepage. | seepage. | seepage. 
TBeAwa-2eeeeenenees | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Good. 
| floods. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, t 
| floods. | floods. | floods. | 
Benndale: I ! | { 
BEB, BOCwwmnwecewne | SLi ght ownwwwwwewn | Moderate: [Slight----.s-n0- | SLight—--2enennnn | Good. 
| seepage, I | ! 
| ea | | | 
BED awnweenwcewenwe~| Moderate: [Severe: [Slight----------=!Moderate: [Fair: 
| slope. Be slope. | slope. | slope. 
Bibb: I | ! ! I 
Bf awncmnnicncwemows | Severe? [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Poor: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | wetness, 
| wetness, wetness. wetness. } wetness. 
4% 
Ba: | ! ! I I 
Bibb part«-...--~|Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: {Poor: 
1 floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, { wetness. 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | 
1 
Jena parteu-s-.0~| Severe: [Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Good. 
| floods. | floods, | floods, | floods, ! 
| | seepage. | too sandy, | seepage. | 
I i | seepage. | ! 
| | I ! I 
Bigbee: | ! ! | ! 
Biaww mw cmwwnccrwun | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: {Fair: 
| floods. | floods, | seepage, | seepage, | too sandy. 
| | seepage. | floods. | floods. 
Cadeville Variant: | | | | I 
CaP menue nccemmasmnn | SEVEre! [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{| peres slowly, | slope. | peres slowly. | slope. | slope, 
slope. | | too clayey. 
Cahaba: | | ' | ! 
ClAwe meena | SLIGHT emmenweenen | Severe: [Severe: |Severe: IGood. 
| | seepage. | seepage. | seepage. | 
! | i | I 
Falkner: ! i I | { 
Fa Baw ww wewmennne | Severe: |[Moderate:; |Severe: |Moderate: [Fair: 
| peres slowly, | slope. | too clayey, | wetness. [| too clayey. 
| wetness. | | wetness. ! | 
| ! | | | 
IFsB; ! | ! | H 
Falkner part---==| Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: |Moderate: lPair: 
| percs slowly, | slope. | too clayey, wetness. | too clayey. 
wetness. | wetness. | 
! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.=<SANITARY FACILITIES«{-Continued 


! { I I 
Soil name and | Septic tank { Sewage lagoon Trench i Area Daily cover 
1 t 


excess humus. hard to pack. 


! 
{ 
map symbol ! absorption areas sanitary sanitary { for landfill 
———-----—-----| fe bd see mannan ann an EL rd aa ee landfill _ pastes PGT 
H ! { ! I 
Falkner: { | { i { 
Susquehanna part-|Severe: (Moderate: iSevere: (Moderate: {Poor: 
| peres slowly. | slope. { too clayey, { wetness. [| too clayey. 
! i | wetness. i { 
| { { H ! 
Harleston: | | l ! | 
Ha Aawwnneccwmnnnwnn | Severe! {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Good. 
i wetness. wetness, i wetness, wetness, i 
t t t 
Heidel: { H | i 
He Daw wneereenccnmnne | Moderate: {Severe: |Moderate: (Moderate: [Fair: 
| slope. | slope. seepage. slope. slope. 
HeEw wwe ennnwe ewan! Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
slope. t slope. t slope. slope slope. 
t t 
Jena: | { { { | 
gn: I { 1 H ! 
Jena part—--.-00~| Severe: [Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Good. 
{ floods. { floods, 1 floods, | floods, | 
] | seepage | too sandy, | seepage. | 
{ I | seepage. | | 
| { | | | 
Nugent part----~-~| Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Severe: {Pair: 
{ floods, { seepage, { floods, | floods, { too sandy. 
{ wetness. { floods. | seepage, { seepage, ! 
| | { wetness. | wetness. | 
{ | ! H ! 
Latonia: | { H I | 
LaAwwwn nance mmwn | SLI ght ewenncnnwwn | Severe: |Severe: {[Severe: [Good. 
| seepage. seepage. seepage. 
rc 
It: | I I ! | 
Latonia part-e-—-./Severe: |Severe: {Severe: [Severe: [Good. 
| floods. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, t 
| | floods. | floods. | floods. | 
! t 
Trebloc partq-<--|Severe: [Slight—.-—.nem-— | Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{ wetness, { { floods, | floods, | wetness. 
{ floods, | | wetness. { wetness. { 
! peres slowly. | H ! ! 
{ | ! ! H 
Lucedale: | ! H ! { 
LU Awwer cee ene eeeees | Slight en-eeeennn= | Moderate! |Slight~---------0 | SLi ght+-------=-~! Good. 
| { seepage, l { { 
! | slope. { i H 
| | ! ! H 
Malbis: { ! ! ! I 
Ma Bw www weer eens |Moderate: iModerate: [Severe: iModerate: {Good. 
{ peres slowly. | slope. | wetness. wetness. | 
McLaurin: | | I 
MbB, MbC, IMCBes--=| Slight-------~-~~| Severe: [Sli ghtw----eneen=| SLi ght=nennen--==| Good. 
| | seepage. { I 
| ! ! I 
IMLD: i I I 
McLaurin parte=~=|Slight~<.as..00ee=| Severe: [Slight—---cmw222= [SLI ghte~w-n-ee-0-=| Good. 
| seepage. | 
Benndale part--~-~|Moderate: {Severe: [Slight+-~++~+.....-|Moderate: {Pair: 
H slope. | slope. slope. slope. 
Pamlico: | | | ! I 
Tpp: t | I t I 
Pamlico part~-—--{Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe: [Poor: 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, | wetness, 
floods. floods, floods. floods. excess humus, 
| | ! H 


H 
I 
l 
{ 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 11.<sSANITARY FACILITIES-~Continued 


Petal partuwwwe-| Severe: 
peres slowly, 
wetness. 


Soil name and { Septic tank 
map symbol | absorption 
£ 
! 
I 
Pamlico: ! 
Dorovan part—-—-~-=|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
! 
{ 
Petal: ! 
TPEC: | 
! 
{ 
! 


Susquehanna part~|Severe: 
| peres slowly. 


Benndale, part--~-|Moderate: 


| slope. 
Pheba: | 
Ph Awwa mene wnwem | Severe: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 
Pits: | 
Pn. 
Poareh: I 
POB,. POC mmm | Severe: 
| wetness. 
| 
{ 
IpsB: ! 
Poarch parten—w0—0~ [| Severe: 
{ wetness. 


Saucier part—-.---| Severe: 
| percs slowly, 
H wetness. 
t 
Prentiss: | 
PtA, PtB, 1Pus-.---|Severe: 
peres slowly, 


wetness. 
Stough: 
St hewn ence een | Severe: 

peres slowly, 

wetness. 
Susquehanna: 


Severe: 
peres slowly. 


Trebloc: 

TD enone mewn | SEVEFe! 
wetness, 
floods, 


peres slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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re) 


! 
| Sewage lagoon | 


floods, 
wetness. 


Trench 
t areas { sanitary 
andfill 
! t 
i ! 
! i 
{Severe: [Severe: 
{ wetness, | wetness, 
{ floods, { floods, 
i excess humus. excess humus. 
i 
{ ! 
{ I 
{Severe: Moderate: 
1 slope | too clayey, 
wetness. 
!Severe: lSevere: 
| slope. | too clayey, 
wetness. 
{Severe: [SLI ght---~--02nw— 
| slope. I 
l { 
! ! 
[Slight~+---.--.-.=[Severe; 
{ { wetness. 
| | 
| ! 
{ I 
| ! 
i H 
| { 
|Moderate: {Severe: 
| slope, | wetness. 
{ seepage. | 
| | 
{ | 
|Moderate: |Severe: 
| slope, { wetness. 
| seepage, | 
|Moderate: {Severe: 
slope. wetness, 
| | 
| | 
{Moderate: {Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness 
I | 
i | 
{Severe: |Severe: 
wetness wetness. 
| { 
i { 
[Moderate: {Severe: 
| slope. { too clayey, 
wetness. 
{Severe: [Severe: 
| slope { too clayey, 
H { wetness. 
I { 
1 iT 
1 t 
| { 
| i 
! i 
| | 
! I 


Area 
sanitary 
andf 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
ao 


vere: 
etness. 


=o 


Severe: 
wetness. 


evere: 
wetness. 


derate: 
etness. 


zo 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| Daily cover 
{ for landfill 


Poor: 

wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


ir: 
hin layer. 


rp 


or: 
oo clayey. 


ro 


air: 
thin layer. 


etness. 


or: 
oo clayey. 


to 


or: 
oo clayey. 


to 


Poor: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 11.~=SANITARY FACILITIES~~Continued 


! { t I | 
Soil name and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench ! Area { Daily cover 
map symbol I absorption H areas ! sanitary t sanitary { for landfill 
anna eid ft ______;___tand find —__ 1 
t 
I H t | ! 
Trebloe: | i ! H | 
TeA: H ! I | I 
Trebloc part«----|Severe: [SLlight.-..mmwn=| Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
{ wetness, { | floods, | floods, | wetness. 
| floods, i t wetness. i wetness. t 
| peres slowly. | H i | 
t t 
Escambia parte—_=-{Severe: [Slight~----~-~..~}] Severe: {Severe: !Good. 
| wetness, t | wetness. | wetness. | 
| percs slowly. ! { { I 
H H ! I | 
Troup: I { { t | 
TY Bowen nen enw nee | SLI GN tenn nn enwen | Severe: |Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
| seepage. { seepage. seepage. | too sandy. 
t t 
Urban land: H H H H I 
Ur. H t ! | i 
ee en fst Se ee ¢ Seer ane Gea eon eens 


'this map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit. description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 12.~=CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


["Shrink-swell" and some of the other terms 


77 


that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the 


Glossary. See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited." Absence of an entry 
means soil was not rated] 
ea ee, ieee ee ee ee aT ae he eS Te aes ee 
Soil name and t Roadfill { Sand i Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | l 
go eS des. eae! beeen 
Alaga: | 
Na Aon one ne eee eee | F000 eee nee eee wee [Pairs Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. excess fines. too sandy. 
Bassfield: 


l 
Bad, 'BbA, tTBCAw-mmare | GOOd mewewecen anne cee 
1 


Benndale: 
BEB, BeCw mmm mmemnre men | Fair: 
{ low strength. 


BeDaww ene emn en mmnmmnn | Pair: 
{ low strength. 


t 
| 
Bibb: | 
Bi wrerem ree meena ene we eneewee | POOP! 
a wetness. 
1BG: | 
BLDD Part —eemmemenn |POOM! 
| wetness. 


JONA PAartaemnneenee | Fair: 
| low strength. 


! 
t 
Bigbee: i 


Bliewe meneame enennnn | G00d eeeen nee n een e eee 


I 
Cadeville Variant: { 
CAP awn rennrnrneenene POOL: 
{ low strength, 


shrink+swell. 
Cahaba: 
CH Amnon ne cee noe ne me ne ne sew nnn | OO Ci me mn ae oo 
Falkner: 
FaBe nanan mmm | POOr! 
low strength, 
shrink«swell. 
lrsB: 


Falkner parte~m-emaw{ Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink«swell. 


Susquehanna parte--{Poor: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lp 


shrink-swell. 
Harleston: 
HAA wn | Pairs 

low strength. 
Heidel: 


HC Dm eee rere rere cereencone | G00 ween ne nent ee eee ree 


He Eamon mma enscmn mmm | POOF! 


H slope. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


xcess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


P 
xcess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 
Unsuited: 

excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


os 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Good. 


Q 
° 
° 
a 


Moderate: 
3 


etness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 


a 
°° 
° 
a 


~ 


oor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


el 


air: 
too clayey. 


as) 


oor: 
too clayey. 


Q 
fel 
° 
Qa 


Poor: 
8 
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TABLE 12,<~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS=+~Continued 


Soil name and ! Roadfill | Sand 


map symbol ! 


Jena: 

Ton: 
Jena parteen-en-ee~/ Fair: 

[ low strength. 


Po 
eroees fines, 


Nugent partqa--0e= | 600d --emenneeen ese eee | Poor: 
| | excess fines. 
Latonia: 


La hammer en ene | G00 eer en eee wemee | POOF: 


| excess fines. 
| 
Lt; 
Latonia part—--sem= | G00daancewennenneene~ | Poor: 
| excess fines. 


Trebloc partw—nne—~«} Poor: 
| wetness. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Lucedale: ! 

LU Awww een erememenn | Fair: 
{ low strength. 
! 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Malbis: 
Ma Bannerer ene eeeernn | Fair: 


{ low strength. excess fines. 
{ 


McLaurin; 


| 
MDB MDC, 1MCBa--mcnne | GO0d aan ene en neem nwnne | Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lgenta 
I 
! 
i 
| 
I 
| 
I 


IMLD: 
McLaurin parten--=|G00d--eeeenneennnennn | Unsuited: 
| excess fines. 


Unsuited; 
excess fines. 


Benndale partewee-=[Fair: 
{ low strength. 


Pamlico: 
PD: 
Pamlico part+-=<=-——{ Poor: Poor: 
wetness, excess humus. 


excess humus. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
excess humus. 


Dorovan part<--<<=-= 


Petal: 

IPEC: 
Petal part+------===| Poor: 

{ shrink~swell, 

{ low strength. 


Unsuited: 


| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
! 
! 
I 
! 
I 
le 
I 
{ 
I 
ie excess fines. 
! 
| 
le 
I 
! 
| 
H 
! 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
! 
| 
{ 


Unsuited: 


Susquehanna part--=|Poor: 
excess fines. 


{ shrink-swell. 


Unsuited: 


Benndale parteeeae-[Fair: 
excess fines. 


| low strength. 
| 


Pheba: 
Pl Aveneneer nen wane | Fairs 
{ low strength, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
Pits: { 
Pn. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


! 
t 
! Gravel Topsoil 


Unsuited: Good. 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. too sandy. 
Unsuited: Good. 
excess fines. 

Unsulted: Good. 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. wetness. 
Unsuited: Fair: 


n a 
excess fines. thin layer. 


Unsuited: 


air: 
excess fines. thin layer. 


Unsuited: Good. 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: Good. 
excess fines. 

Unsuited: Fair: 
excess fines. slope. 

Unsuited: Poor: 
excess humus. wetness. 

Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. wetness, 

excess humus. 


Unsuited: Fair; 

excess fines. thin layer. 
Unsuited: Poor: 

excess fines. too clayey. 
Unsuited: Moderate: 
excess fines. slope. 
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TABLE 12.-—CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~=~-Continued 


! { | ! 
Soil name and ! Roadfill Sand | Gravel { Topsoil 
map symbol ! | 
ce tat Eee re psi oe cee ee Yt 
t | | ! 
I t | | 
Poarch: H | | ! 
POB, POCemnnmmnnnnen~ | Fair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Good. 
| low strength. excess fines. excess fines. ! 
! { 
IPSB; I I | | 
Poarch partowaweowe{ Fair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Good. 
| low strength. excess fines. H excess fines. | 
{ | 
Saucier part—----s-={Fair: [Unsuited: |Unsuited: {Good. 
| low strength. | excess fines. t excess fines. 
| 
Prentiss: { { | i 
Pta, PtB, lPussseene={Fair: lUnsuited: {unsuited: IGood. 
| low strength. excess fines. { excess fines. ! 
| I 
Stough: ! { ! 
St hewemcrewenwwenen | Fair: [Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Good. 
| wetness, | excess fines. { excess fines. { 
low strength. | | 
Susquehanna: | | t ! 
SuB, Sudws.ecsewenene | Poor: LUnSUL ted en emmcnmmn | UNSULTEd semen | POOr: 
| shrink-swell. | | too clayey. 
t 
Trebloc: { i ! 
TD eneemee | POOM: - [Unsuited: lunsuited: {Poor: 
{ wetness. excess fines. excess fines. t wetness 
t 
ITeA: | { ! 
Trebloo partes---=-~|Poor: [Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
{| wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | wetness. 
1 
t 
Escambia part~~.0—0—|Fair: [Unsuited: {Unsuited: IGood. 
| wetness, { excess fines. { excess fines. | 
| low strength. 
Troup: | ! t H 
TY Baw nme nee ecnnn nnn eee | COO emeenmncecnanne en mennee | Pair: |Poor: {Poor: 
| excess fines. | excess fines. { too sandy. 
{ H 
Urban land: | ! | ! 
Ur. ! ! { { 
sie oe fn Sema ee Pe 


This map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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84 SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 14.=«RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] 


Soil name and i Camp areas Picnic areas t Playgrounds | Paths and trails 


map symbol 


| 
l 
i 


! I 
! ! | 
Alaga: { t I 
Aa hewn nan nennenmenwen |Moderate: jis derate: lSevere: [Moderate: 
too sandy. too sandy. | too sandy. { too sandy. 
I 
Bassfield: | ! H 
Bad, lBbAwmemmmamenmn | SLI GK tommneeeeeweewes | SLI ZN bon ew eee meee | SLI ght eemmmmennnnnnnn | SLight. 
Tho Aan nn cmeennannnnn | Moderate: |Moderate: [Moderate: |Moderate: 
floods. | floods. floods. [ floods. 
! 
Benndale: | | I { 
B@Bwawaen ence mcnn men | SLI gh tem eeneneneennn | SLI ghteweeeennnnnnnnn | Moderate: [slight. 
| { slope. | 
B€Caerewnnn nanan | SLI gh t m-mec een | SLU ZN beeen eee eee t Severe: [Slight. 
\ | slope. 
BeD awe nnn neewnnne |Moderate: |[Moderate: [Severe: {Slight. 
slope. slope. slope. | 
Hl 
Bibb: { | ! 
Bienen mnnemenmenen | Severe! [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: 
{ floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness, { wetness. 
| 
1BG: { | ! ! 
Bibb part~-~+---.--~| Severe: [Severe: {Severe: |Severe: 
| floods, { floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness. |! wetness. ! wetness. | wetness. 
{ 
Jena partq-..-wew—=| Severe: [Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
{ floods. floods | floods. | floods. 
! { 
Bigbee: | | | H 
BN cece nt earn emnemmeee | Severe: {Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
| floods, | too sandy, | floods, | floods, 
{ too sandy. | floods. too sandy. { too sandy. 
! { 
Cadeville Variant: { i ! | 
CaP anwar nee ennene | Severe: {Severe: |Severe: (Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. { slope. 
Cahaba: | I 
Ci Awre rene en cecncenmnen en | | SLU ZN maemmrercenmenee | SLE ZN ennsene neces nee een omen | SLA gb meen enn ne ee nee co en oe | Slight. 
Falkner: ! | 
Pa Bowen anew ene wen | Moderate: [Moderate; [Moderate: (Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. | slope, | wetness. 
| peres slowly. ! | peres slowly, { 
{ { | wetness, | 
! { { I 
IFsB; | ! ! { 
Falkner partw.—sse./Moderate: [Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate; 
{ wetness, ! wetness. | slope, | wetness. 
| peres slowly. { { peres slowly, { 
I ! | wetness. | 
! ! ! ! 
Susquehanna parte--[Moderate: [Moderate: |Moderate: {Moderate: 
| peres slowly, | wetness. { peres slowly, { wetness. 
| wetness. wetness. i 
H t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,<eRECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT+-Continued 


I ; 
Soil name and | Camp areas { Picnic areas | Playgrounds | Paths and trails 


map symbol 

er aa ee a a ak ee ae NP 
I 
H 


Harleston: | 
HG A me ecee eeece rere ve ene ene me ne ene SLU gNb momen mmwn | SLU GN eee een [SLI ght onreenrercmowcwen | Slight. 


| 
Heidel: | | 
HOD mmrenseneecnewwnwnannn | Moderate: [Moderate: [Severe: Slight. 
slope. slope. H slope. 
7 
HOE wren wwe nee | Severe: {Severe: [Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
Jena: { l I 
TIN: | ! I 
Jena partww—en--—-=| Severe: [Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
| floods. floods. floods. floods. 
Nugent part\.-----=[Severe: {Severe: {Severe: Moderate: 
floods. | floods. | floods. floods. 
Latonia: I { I 
La Awww memmns | SLL gn b eee wee | Slight... nnn en nnn SLI Ht owen cnc ne | Slight. 
I 
Lt: I I 
Latonla ‘part-e---—<] Severe: (Moderate: [Moderate: Moderate: 
| floods. floods. floods. floods. 
Trebloc parte~we---=| Severe: |Severe: !Severe: Severe: 
| floods. | floods, | floods, floods, 
| | wetness. wetness. wetness. 
Lucedale: 


I | 
use sare gerrrs eters Mey Gnapee spear] SER est aciresaoens [SUSE (ty eneeatee iar Slight. 


| peres slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


l 
H 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
{ 
t 
‘ 
| 
H 
| 
I 
| 
t 
{ 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
! 
{ 
{ 
H 
I 
Malbis: { { ! 
{ 
H 
! 
| 
H 
i 
{ 
| 
l 
I 
! 
| 
I 
i 
| 
t 
! 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
i 
! 
H 
H 
H 
! 


Ma Bawa enme | SLI ght omen emen | Slight aemmannenennnnn | Moderate: Slight. 
| slope. 
| | ! 
McLaurin: | | ! 
MDB, IMCB+2w-eeneenan | SLA ght—naannnn nana nee | SLI gh tana eee n nee Moderate: Slight. 
! { H slope. 
t 
MD Coerrerencenencesennennseweeen | SLU GN bance ene | SLI GN ba ween | Severe: Slight. 
! | slope. 
| { 
1MLD: | 1 
MeLaurin part—---==| SLi ght~--<2-0-eeennnnn | SLI ght -----ne eens | Severe: Slight. 
i slope. 
t 
Benndale part-~--—-—/|Moderate; |Moderate: [Severe: Slight. 
slope. | slope. | slope. 
t 
Pamlico: ! { i 
tPD: H H 
Pamlico part<«-«.0-~/Severe: {Severe: {Severe: Severe; 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, wetness, 
{ floods. | floods. : floods. floods. 
Dorovan part«--..+.=-| Severe: {Severe: [Severe;: Severe: 
. | wetness, { wetness, { wetness, wetness, 
{ floods, | floods, | floods, floods, 
| excess humus. excess humus. | excess humus. excess humus. 
Petal: { i { 
TpEC: | { { 
Petal part+--------|Moderate: [Moderate: {Severe: Slight. 
{ slope, | slope. slope. 
! ! 
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TABLE 14,2+RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


t 
Soil name and l 
map symbol | 


Camp areas { 


l 
| 
Petal: { 
Susquehanna part-=--|Moderate: |Moderate: 
| percs slowly, | wetness. 
| wetness. 
Benndale part----=~{Moderate: {Moderate: 
| slope. slope. 
Pheba: | 
Ph Awwnncwenewnnwmmnne |Moderate: {[Moderate: 
| peres slowly. | wetness. 
! | 
Pits: | ! 
Pn. | | 
| { 
Poarch: 


PoB, Pols dese c oat als siacay se suirane teen Seiten armernemcnns ase 


! | 
IpsB: 


! 
Saucier Pet eescetis | Sel pacdsngeesrerir ere erec oer eat a 


Prentiss: 


Picnic areas 


| { 
Poarch part-——.———< | SLL gNt cece nee cee SLU GN t eee te ene eee cones oe 


| | 
| Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
t 1 


| slope. 


t { 
I { 
| | 
[Severe: [Moderate: 
slope. | wetness. 
t 
I | 
{Severe: {[Slight. 
| slope. | 
I ! 
! I 
iModerate: |[Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. i 
a 
| | 
l | 
l I 
! t 
[Slight. 
| slope. ! 
| | 
[Moderate: {Slight. 
slope. | 
t 
[Slight. 
{ 
H 


| | | ! 
PEA, 1 Ptinnnnnnwenween | SLIGHtanenne nee ewee | SLi ghtemne wenn neem nee | SLI ght—newemenewennnn | Slight, 


Pt Bow nn ewnenecenecwna | SLIGKtememeeeene eww | SLI ght wn nnweeneweewn= | Moderate: 


| 
I 
Stough: ! 

St hewnwnwncenncnnemen| Severe! |Moderate: 

| wetness. | wetness. 
Susquehanna: | 

SUBso mene ewenewewes | Moderate: |Moderate: 
{ peres slowly, | wetness, 
| wetness. ! 

SUD en wen cere nen necene | Moderate: [Moderate: 
| peres slowly, | wetness. 
wetness, 

Trebloc: ! t 

Th ewwceawnecwnwanenee | Severe: {[Severe: 
| floods. | floods, 
{ | wetness. 
| | 

lrea: | | 

Treblog parte---~0-|Severe: (Severe: 
| floods. | floods, 
| wetness. 
Escambia part------|Moderate: [Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. 
Troup: { | 

Ty Bemwnenemenecennnee |Moderate: [Moderate: 

| too sandy. | too sandy. 
Urban land: | 


Ur. 


Sh ee oe ee se ee a 


[Slight. 
{ slope. H 
{ ! 
| ! 
{Severe: {Moderate: 
wetness. wetness. 
| | 
(Moderate: [Moderate: 
| peres slowly, | wetness. 
| wetness. i 
| 
{Severe: [Moderate: 
slope. wetness... 
! | 
| ! 
[Severe: {Severe: 
| floods, { floods, 
wetness. | wetness. 
! 
| ! 
{[Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, | floods, 
wetness. { wetness. 
| 
|Severe: {Moderate: 
wetness. wetness. 
I | 
| | 
[Severe: [Moderate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. 
| i 
! | 


IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 15.-=WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


{See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates the soil 
was not rated] 


| Potential for habitat elements [Potential as_ habitat for-= 

Soll name and { ! { Wild | ] { ] ] { 
map symbol | Grain | Grasses] herba~ {Hardwood}! Conif+ {| Wetland! Shallow] Openland | Woodland [Wetland 
land seed] and | ceous | trees | erous | plants | water |wildlifelwildlife|wildlife 

rops legumes lants lants | i i 


{ { { I ! ! ! { { 
I H H I | | i | ! 
Alaga: | { | { | | ! { ! 
faheeeceteucccesce Poot !Pair \Fair {Poor {Poor lvery !very tFair {Poor tvery 
{ Hl { | | poor. [| poor. | { | poor. 
| | | { { ! ! ! t I 
Bassfield: H I I | | { ! { ! | 
Bad, |BbAwwemmena= | Good [Good 'Good [Good {Poor lvery lVery | Good [Good [very 
| | poor, | poor, | | poor. 
TB haw nee neceeen= | Good lGood {Good {Good [Poor lvery lvery {Good {Good {very 
I | | | | poor. {| poor. | { | poor. 
| ! I ! ! i ! | ! H 
Benndale: | | i | | | i | H 
Be Be wwwecnmcene-ennne | GOOd lGood IGood |Good |Good {Poor lvery {Good [Good lVery 
| ! I | | | poor. | | { poor. 
{ | I ! ! | t I | 
BEC, BeDwwewwwmwnee | Fair {Good | Good IGood {Good lvery lVery {Good [Good [Very 
| | ! | | poor. { poor. | | | poor. 
| ! ! { | | ! ! ! ! 
Bibb: | | ! | | I | I I | 
Bf ewer eee we enews | Poor [Fair {Fair [Fair [Fair [Good {Good [Fair [Fair {Good. 
I | I | ! ! t ! ! 
1Bc: I ! i ! I I I | ! ! 
Bibb eee aad oe ea ‘aes ee |Good fees ere Recs [Good. 
t ! 

Jena part—-...—|Poor hig ee aia ee [Rene ee ed jeer eee 
Bigbee: H ! ! i | | ! t i { 
Bienen eee eccne | Poor {Fair {Fair [Poor [Fair lVery lvery [Fair {Poor lVery 

! | ! ! | poor. |} poor. | ! | poor. 
i H ! ! ! { ! ! | | 
Cadeville Variant: | ‘ ! H | I { ! ! H 
Ca Pus rceweeoaseeeee | POOr {Fair |Good | === = [Good [Very {Very {Fair {Good lvery 
{ t ! { [| poor. | poor. | ! | poor. 
! | ! | ! ! ! ! { 1 
Cahaba; ! | H ! t I ! | H 
ChAweawwnenenccene | Good [Good IGood {Good {Good [Poor [Very {Good |Good iVery 
! ! ! I I | poor. | | | poor. 
| | | | ! ! { { { | 
Falkner: { ! { I I I ! ! ! ! 
F a Beem nceewneen= | GOOd 'Good [Good {Good {Good {Poor [Very {Good [Good lVery 
{ { { { | {| poor. | | { poor. 
| | ! | ! { ! ! | { 
trsB;: | | | { | l l | ! 
Falkner part«--~-|Good 1Good [Good {Good {Good {Poor lVery {Good {Good lvery 
| | { | l | | poor. | | | poor. 
| | I | { ! ! ! { 
Susquehanna part|Fair [Good [Good {Good [Good lvery lvery {Good [Good [Very 
| | | | | poor. {| poor. | I | poor. 
| | { | 1 ! | ! ! ! 
Harleston: ! | | ! | | | 1 ! 
Ha Arcee meena ene | GOOd {gene peege yore peer en oe IGood jaece re . 
t 
Heidel: | | | | | | { { ! 
HeDenenneeneennen= | Fair lGood {Good {Good {Good {Poor {Very {Good [Good Ivery 
i | | | | { poor. | | [ poor. 
! ! ! ! ! I { I t | 
He Eww ewneweweeenn | Very Ivery |Good |Good [Good {Poor |Very [Poor [Fair [Very 
| poor. | poor. | { { { t poor. | | | poor. 
! ! ! | ! ! I I ! ! 
Jena: | ! ! t ! ! I | I | 
TON: I I | | { | ! ! i 
Jena partew.s<=- | Poor el Pa ees see peer poe oe es peer 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.<-WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS=~Continued 


tt 


| Potential for habitat elements {Potential _ as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | ] {| Wild { ] ] | ! ! ! 
map symbol | Grain | Grasses! herba~ [Hardwood| Conif- | Wetland! Shallow]Openland |Woodland {Wetland 
land seed] and | ceous | trees { erous | plants | water [wildlifelwildlifelwildlife 
ants ants areas 
| | ! | ! | I ! | | 
| | | l | | I | ! ! 
Jena: ! | ! ! { I ! | ! 
Nugent part-----{Poor {Poor {Fair {Poor {Poor lvery [very {Poor [Poor {very 
I I | I ! | poor. | poor. | | | poor 
! ! | | { ! I | ! ! 
Latonia: { { | I { I | ! | { 
La Anna enennennee= | GOOd {Good |Good |Good {Poor [Very [Very [Good [Good Ivery 
7 ! ! ! | poor. | poor. | { | poor 
! ! ! { | | | t ! ! 
ILt; { | I | ! | ! | H 
Latonia part<---|Good [Good !Good IGood {Poor lvery Ivery {Good {Good Ivery 
i | | poor poor | | poor. 
Trebloc part----{ Poor pee jeaee ee aa sees poses poets peas pond 
Lucedale: ! | ! ! | I ! I | 
LUA wo0eeeeennn nnn = | Good |Good [Good [Good |Good lvery lvery IGood [Good lvery 
| ! I { { poor. [{ poor. | { | poor 
I | | | | I I 1 | i 
Malbis: | | I | | | I ! ! | 
Ma Bewerenweeecene | GOOd {Good {Good [Good [Good {Poor lVvery {Good {Good [Very 
! I ! I | lL poor. | | | poor 
| | | | | { i | ! ! 
McLaurin: | | | | | I I ! | I 
MDB, 'MCBeerweanne= | Good {Good IGood [Good {Good {Poor lVery {Good |Good lVery 
ede Ge ee dee ee eee alee 
MD Cure cemcomenenee | Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor lVery {Good {Good lVvery 
! I { | | | poor. | | | poor. 
l | | | I ! I ! 1 | 
IMLD: ! I I ! | I l l ! I 
McLaurin parte--{Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good {Poor lVery [Good {Good [Very 
a oe Oe on ee oe Ce ae 
Benndale partew-|Fair {Good [Good |Good | Good lvery [very I Good {Good lvery 
| I | | | {| poor. [{ poor. | | { poor. 
{ ! { | | ! ! 1 { ! 
Pamlico: i I | | ! | ! | ! | 
Tep; ! { | ! | I | | | 
Pamlico part--=-~|Very [Poor [Poor {Poor {Poor {Good {Good {Poor {Poor [Good 
| poor. | | | ! | ! | | { 
! I | | | ! ! I I 
Dorovan partecow= {Very [Very IVery {Very [Very IGood [Good Ivery lVery [Good. 
{ poor. poor | poor. | poor. poor. | | poor. poor, | 
Petal: | ! t | { { ! ! | I 
TpEc: | | I ! H | I | | | 
Petal partw-<s-=|Fair {Good [Good {Good {Good lvery lvery [Good I Good lvery 
| | | | poor, | poor, | poor, 
Susquehanna part|Fair |Good [Good [Good [Good [very [Very [Good [Good lVery 
| | poor. poor. poor. 
Benndale part-<--[Fair {Good {Good {Good {Good [Very IVery [Good {Good [Very 
! ! t | I | poor. | poor. | | { poor 
| I ! | | | ! | ! ! 
Pheba: | { | I i I { | { 
Ph Awwcwreenennceoen | Fair pect pees foe [sees jrete poe [Good ieese yee 
1 
Pits: { | ! | ! | ! | I ! 
Pn. I ! ! I ! | ! | | ! 
| | ! ! ! | ! ! ! ! 
Poarch: | { ! I I 1 { | | 
POB, POCsam2wnee~- | GOOd ieee ies (see? aa [peer jpoee ices eee Peer 
IpsB: | ! ! { I ! | | 1 
jpeee oe eed pees ee he pees jeer Peeks 


Poarch parpececn | Oess 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS=-Continued 
Potential for habitat Steteiye [Potential as habitat for==- 


! 

Soil name and | i] 1 Wila | t I ! | ! 

map symbol | Grain | Grasses! herba~= |Hardwood] Conif- | Wetland] Shallow!Openland {Woodland |Wetland 
land seed! and { eceous | trees 


erous | plants | water {wildlife]wildlife|wildlife 
ant 


umes lant as 


{ 
| 


! 
! 
! 
| ! | | I ! ! | ! 
! | { H | i { { ! 
Poarch: | { | ! I ! 1 | ! 
Saucier part«..-|Fair [Good {Good |Good {Good lvery Ivery | Good |Good {very 
| { { { | poor. | poor. | { | poor, 
! ! ! | I I l { { I 
Prentiss: | ! I ! H | ! ! { l 
Pta, PtB, Moana [pees eeed ao oe peer troy pene [eee3 [Rents 
Stough: | H | H ! { H | | 
St Awerenmnanneeemn | Fair ua jeees ans [Good [Fair [Fair pene ors [Ee 
{ t t t 
Susquehanna: | { | | | { H | { 
SuB, SuD-+-----.0< [Fair {Good {Good [Good {Good lvery lvery | Good |Good [very 
! | ! | { poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
! Hl ! | | { H { ! | 
Trebloc: | | ! | I { { ! ! { 
TD renee eneececcee | Poor {Pair {Fair {Pair [Fair I Good {Good {Fair {Fair [Good. 
| { ! ' ! ! { | ! 
\Tea: ! H I ! i | ! | H 
Trebloc part~-==|Poor aa as aaa [eae goes [Good ee fener tGood. 
i | 
Escambia pare ene Woe jeces yeeo8 eae [eae yee {Good pone ae 
1 
t 
Troup: ! | | I { ! | | | 
TY Benen ene ecw ewee | POOF {Fair [Fair [Pair [Fair [very Ivery [Fair [Fair [very 
! | | | {| poor. | poor. | ! | poor. 
{ ! I { I { | { ! ! 
Urban land: ! | | H ! i ! | ! ! 
Ur. { I | { { ! | | I ! 


Ithis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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] Classification { Percentage passing | 
Soil name and { Depth | USDA texture | t [sieve numbere-  ss_s|Liquid | Plas~ 
map symbol | Unified | AASHTO | I ! ! | limit | ticity 
! In | { I I ! ! ! 1 Pet | 
I ! ! I | ! ! ! ! I 
Alaga: | i I ! ! | | ! 
Aa hewennnvaceeneen| 028 [Loamy sandeaw=wee/SM, SWHSM [Aw2, Aw3 | 100 | 100 [40-70 | 5-35 | ~—— [| NP 
| 890 {Loamy sand, SM, SWeSM [A-2, Aw3 | 100 | 100 [50080 | 5-35 | === [ NP 
I | loamy fine I ! I ! | ! | ! 
! | sand, fine | | | | | | | { 
! | sand. i | | ! ! ! | | 
! | | | | { | ! | { 
‘Bassfield: { ! ! I I | | I I 
Bad, 'BbA, 1BcA=s=| 0-10 [Fine sandy loam [SM, ML [A-2, Awd  [90—100185~100/55~96 [25458 | <20 | NP=3 
10-41 {Sandy loam, gaa rate sc, fA-2, And poce da pear an Geese casa <20 NP=10 
~ SM=SC : 
41-70 ieoamy sand, aang Seo SM ea Aw3 eee lem ba 5-20 <20 NP=3 
Benndale: l ! { | | { | { | t 
BeB, BeC, BeDe=---{ 0-9 [Fine sandy loam |ML, SM, [A=4, A=2=41 100 | 100 [60-85 [30-55 | <25 | NP=7 
I ! | CL=ML, | | ! | | | { 
| ! | SM=SC | ! | ! | ! | 
| 9-60 |Loam, sandy [ML, SM, [Aad {100 | 100 [70-95 [40—75 | 15-22 | 307 
{ | loam, fine | CL=ML, | t | | ! | ! 
i { sandy loam. { SMSC { ! | ! ! { ! 
1 | I | ! ! ! ! | ! 
Bibb: ! | ! I | | ! | l 
Bfawewccccnecceeee| Oot [Silt loameseen-=/SM, SM=SC,{A=-2, A=4 [95=100190=100160-90 [30-60 | <30 | NP=7 
| | | ML, CL=ML] | I I I ! ! 
{ 1-65 [Sandy loam, ISM, SM=#SC,]A=#2, A-4  [60-100150-100!40-100!30-90 | <30 {| NP=7 
| loam, silt 1 ML, CL=ML| | | H I ! 
! | loam. | | ! ! | I ! H 
! | | | | I | | ! 
tBe: | | | ! ! | ! ! 

Bibb parteew-~~-] 0-1 [Silt loame-----=!SM, SM-SC,[A-2, Aw4 195=100190~100160-90 130-60 | <30 | NP=7 
| | | ML, CL=ML] i ! | 
| 165 [Sandy loam, {SM, SM=SC,]A=2, Aw4  [60-100/50-100/40=100/30-90 | <30 { NP=7 
| | loam, silt | ML, CL=ML] | | I | I | 
{ | loam. | | { | | { ! 

! I I I { I I ! ! ! 
Jena partees-0—0.| 0-8 [Fine sandy loam [ML, SM {A-4 {100 [ 100 [60—85 [40-55 | <22 | NP=4 
| 8-42 {Silt loam, very [SM, ML, [A=4, A=2—4} 100 [| 100 [55-90 [25~70 | <22 | NPH4 
| | fine sandy I clam, | { | | | | ! 
| | loam, loam. | SM=SC | { | | | { ! 
| 42-60 |Fine sandy loam,|SM [As204, Ant! 100 | 100 [50-80 [20-50 | <22 | NP 
l | sandy loam, | ! ! ! ! | ! 
| | loamy fine | | ! | l | | { 
| | sand. | | t ! ! | { { 
| I I | ! I I | | 1 
Bigbee: { I | I ! I I | ! | 
Bliawewmencewecneen| o72 |Loamy Sand=~—-—0!/SM, SP~SM [As2—4, Aw31 100 [95~=100180—-95 | 5230 | ne | NP 

72084 [Sane fine sand [SP=SM, SM [aseote a aaa at 5-20 ao | NP 
Cadeville Variant: | ! ! I ! { ! ! | { 
CaPannmnmemewnnene| 092 [Silt loamecwmene!ML, CLoML | A-4 1100 | 100 [95=100/55~65 | <28 {| NP=7 

| 2034 [Clay, silty clay!CH, CL | Ae7=6 {100 | 100 [95—100/80~95 | 41-60 | 22-35 

{ 34-60 [Clay, silty ICH, CL [A=7~6, Aw6] 100 | 100 mies aac 1 30-55 | 12=30 

| | clay, silty ! ! ! i i | { 

| | clay loam. ! H t | t I { 

! ! ! ! ! ! I I ! | 
Cahaba: | I ! | ! ! | | 
Chlwemeccccnccecee| 0-15 [Sandy loam-----0{SM [aed Aw2e4195—100$95—=100165—90 130845 | mae | NP 

| 15-58 [Sandy clay loam,{SC, CL [A~4, A~6  [90-100180=100]75~90 [40—75 1 22035 |. 8-15 

| | loam, clay { { ! tr ! | 

! | loam. | { i | | 1 4 

58-85 pane a loamy SM, SP=SM Leet pont ODy sertoot eon [ease | “<< | NP 

| 1 I I ! | 

l I | | ! | 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


{The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. 


See footnote at end of 


sand, fine 
sandy loan, 


table. 


Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Falkner: 


Fa Bee wn ew ewe mee 


IFsB: 
Falkner parte-== 


Susquehanna part 


Harleston: 


HG Aweence ene neen eer se ewe 


Heidel: 
HED, HeBew cmc 


Jena: 
TIN: 
Jena partoommmwe 


Nugent partux.<— 


Latonia: 


LO Acenen neem en en ee pan ot ate ae 


LT; 
Latonia parteu=n~ 


TABLE 16.<eENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS=-Continued 


| ; {__Classifigation 
| Depth [| USDA texture | 


In 


0~7 
726 

26-60 
0-7 
7=26 

26~60 
0-9 


9-68 


0=6 


6-65 


0-8 
8=78 


0=8 
Bah 2 


42—60 


0-9 
9-70 


0=5 


5-36 


36-64 


0-5 
5-36 


36=64 


See footnote at end of 


FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


Unified 
| 
{ 


Silt loame----—-{CL-ML, CL 
Silt loam, silty]CL 

clay loam. 

Silty clay, clay cH 


i 
TSilt Loamesewe0e!CL=ML, CL 
{Silt loam, silty{CL 
i clay loam. 
{Silty clay, arene 


[SL1t loame—-----—-/ML, CL 
(Clay, silty clay|CH, MH 
loam, silty { 
clay. I 
| 
Fine sandy loam {ML, SM, 

| CL=ML, 

| SMSC 
Sandy loam, loam]SC, CL, 

| CL=ML, 

| SM=SC 

! 

| 
Sandy loame--<<< {5M 
Fine sandy loam,|]ML, CL=ML, 
sandy loam. 
loam. 


Fine sandy loam ]ML, SM 
Silt loam, very [SM, ML, 
fine sandy { CL=ML, 
loam, loam. | SMSC 
Fine sandy loam,]SM 

sandy loam, 
loamy fine | 
sand, | 


Loamy sand=-<<2=0{SM, SP=SM 
Stratified loamy{SM, SP~©SM 
sand to fine 

sandy loam. 
{ 
Fine sandy loam | 
Sandy loam, 
loam, fine { 
sandy loam. i 
Sand, loamy aged oy SP=SM 


[Fine sandy loam [SM 

{Sandy loam, {SM 

| loam, fine { 

{ sandy loam. t 

pee loamy mondial SP=SM 


table. 


| SM, SM=SC 


! 

{ s number=~ 
| AASHTO | ! { ft 

! 1 i] 

! { { ! 
! ! { 1 { 
[A~4 1 100 | 100 {95-100/90-100 
ame A=T 100 100 ah case 
[A-7 100 100 Hoa ea eta 

| ! ! | 
[Aod 1 100 | 100 {[95~100]90~100 
la-6, A-7 100 100 ead a 
|A-7 100 100 Neca aces 
[An4, Aw6 | 100 { 100 {85-100170-95 
[A~7 1 100 [ 100 {88-100}80=98 
| | I ! | 
| I | | | 
! I | ! ! 
| | | I 
[Ares An4 {90 e100 TSP xt00 100385 | see 
| ! | ! t 
nes Awd er be a jane 
| | | ! I 
| | | ! ! 
! | ! I I 
[Ao4 190+100]85~100$70-85 [36-45 
band 190=-100185=100160285 |36=55 
| { ! ! I 
! | | ! | 
I ! ! ! I 
| | ! ! I 
| ! ! ! I 
[A—4 1100 | 100 [60-85 [40-55 
[A=4, Aw2-4] 100 | 100 [55-90 [25-70 
! { | ! | 
| { ! ! I 
[Aw2—4, And] 100 | 100 [50-80 [20-50 
| | ! ! I 
| { | ! I 
| I ! ! | 
! ! | ! | 
[Aw2 185=100175=100[50=100] 10-30 
ase a a aca 
| ! ! ! I 
a ee ee ee 
[A]2—4, A~4]90-100185=100160=75 130-50 
rey es (cee [3 50 
I ! { | | 
LAw2—4 190+100185~+100150-75 [10 
| i 
[An2—4, ca seAde oxctan  sbere 130-50 
[ees ee ie [3 30-50 
! | ! I ! 
sa iaaesaaee acess cia tse 


Percentage passing 


20~30 
30-45 


51075 


20~35 
50-90 


91 


NP=3 


92 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 16.<-ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


ee 


! 
Soil name and { Depth | USDA texture | 
map symbol {| Unified | AASHTO 
! ! ! | 
| | | | 
Latonia: ! i | 
Trebloc parte===| 0-7 [Silt loame-s---={ML, CL=ML {A=4 
‘ { 7-27 [Silt loam, silty{CL [AwH, A-6 
! { clay loam, { 
t | loam. | 
| 27-65 {Silty clay loan, he [A-6, A=7 
! {| silty clay, t 
clay loam. | 
Lucedale: { | { 
Lufwwmeneemenececn| 095 [Loamennweneeeene|SM, ML [A=w2, Awd 
| 5-90 [Sandy clay loam,}CLeML, SC,{Ae4, A=6, 
| | clay loam, CL, SM=SC{ Aw2 
{ { loam. ! 
| l ! | 
Malbis: ! i ! H 
MaBewcweeneenneeen| Ontt [LOamenreeeewnenn|SM, ML [And 
1 11-24 Loam, sandy clay[CLeML, CL,]A=4 
{ { loam, clay ML ! 
| | loam. 
| 24-60 [Sandy clay loam, {ML [AwH, AMS, 
clay loam. | Ao7 
McLaurin: ! { I 
MbB, MbC, 'MCBew=e={ 0-14 [Loamy sand=-~.-~- {SM [A-2 
{14-38 {Sandy loam, fine[SM, SC, [And 
{ { sandy loam. | SM=SC { 
| 38-49 [Loamy fine sand [SM [A=2 
| 49-60 [Sandy loam, {SM=SC, SC,[A=4, An6 
| | sandy clay { ML, cL) |{ 
! | loam, loam. ! | 
{ | { { 
IMLD: | ! ! 
McLaurin parte-=-| 0-14 [Loamy sand~=-00= {SM [Au2 
| 14238 [Sandy loam, fine|SM, SC, fAe4 
| | sandy loam. | SM=SC ! 
| 38-49 |Loamy fine sand [SM fAw2 
| 49=60 {Sandy loam, [SM=SC, SC,JA=4, A~6 
{ ! sandy clay {| ML, CL { 
| t loam, loam. | 
Benndale part--~| 0=9 [Fine sandy loam [ML, SM, [Aeb, Aw2—4 
I ! | CL=ML, { 
I | | SM-SC | 
| 9-60 {[Loam, sandy {ML, SM, [Aw4 
t {| loam, fine { CL=ML, { 
t sandy loam. | SM=SC | 
| 
Pamlico: | | I 
Tpp; ! | ! | 
Pamlico part\-=--| 0236 [Muck+----nenene= | Pt |. owes 
| 36-65 |Loamy sand, ISM, SP=SM [A-2, A~3 
t | sand, loamy ! 
fine sand. | 
Dorovan partem-=-| 0-4 | Muck=—enmanewnne | Pt | --- 
1 8e5 6 [MUCK tener eee | Pt {0 === 
| 56-65 [Spates ieocsceees | shoe [ae , Aw} 
Petal: | | ! | 
TpEc: { ! ! | 
Petal partew----| 0-8 [Fine sandy loam [SM, CL, [And 
| i { ML, CL=ML{ 
| 8832 [Loam, sandy clay{CL [A=4, A=6 
l | loam, clay ! 
| { loam. | 
| 32=65 eee loam, silty{CL, CH hae A=T7 
I l | 


See footnote at end of 


elay, olay. 


table. 


Classification i] 


ee ee passing 
| i I 
85~ 1001 60-90 


I 
100 [95-100180-95 |25~65 
95= 


197=100192=97 
99~ Bk lee 191-97 


100 


| 
98~ as oa 
| I 


! l 
90=100] 90-100] 50=75- 
90-100] 90- ie ee 95 


saargalanevon ane 5 
peeled abana ieee 


{ | 
I 


I 

| 

! 

| 

H 

t 

| 

| 

| 

! 

{ 

| 

| 

19 

| 

| 

i 

| 

{ 

! 

' 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

[ 

! 

| 

| | 
Lsasian! seein acre 
[2batoas emtae eS 98 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
H 
{ 
! 
! 
! 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
\ 
I 
H 
| 
i 


90—100190=1001 50875 
90~100}90-1001 70-80 


400 100 60-85 


100 100 T0—95 


95~100]60~90 
Sead [duet 


| 
a Re 
i | 


aes a 


| 
85-100] 85-100 


Liquid | Plas- 
limit | ticity 


Pot 


<30 
25=40 


30-48 


$30 
25-40 


<30 
26-31 


36-46 


<20 
<30 


<20 
30—40 


<20 
<30 


<20 
30-40 


<25 


15—22 


I 
! 
I 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
{ 
i 
{ 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I 
I 
I 
i 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 16.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS=~Continued 


| t { Classification ! Percentage passing | 
Soil name and | Depth | USDA texture | I hacen uate Cig onitande | Plas~ 
map symbol I | Unified | AASHTO | | | ! | limit | ticity 
aia 4 ndex 
{ In | | { ! t { { { Pot | 
{ | | { i i | ! | ! 
Petal: I | | ! ! ! ! ! t { 
Susquehanna part{ 0-9 [Silt loams--...< {ML, CL [Aw4, AwG [ 100 | 100 |[85=100]70-95 | 20-35 | 5=15 
| 968 [Clay, silty oclay]CH, MH [A~7 1 100 { 100 [88~100}80-98 | 50-90 | 28-56 
| | loam, silty ! | | { | ! ! ! 
ben ee oe oe ee 
Benndale part-=={ 0-9 [Fine sandy loam {ML, SM [An4, Aw2—41 100 | 100 [60-85 [30=55 | <25 | NP=7 
! | { CL=ML, t I ! ! I ! ! 
| | | SM=SC i I ! | | | ! 
{ 9+60 |Loam, sandy IML, SM, { And 1100 | 100 |[70-95 [40-75 | 15-22 | 3=7 
| | loam, fine | CLeML, = | I I | { ! ! 
| { sandy loam. { SMSC ! ! H | { { ! 
| I ! ! ! t ! I ! { 

Pheba: { I ! I | | I i I 

PhiAeanamnaneeennn=| 0-8 [Silt loamenennnn IML, CL, [A=4 [1 100 {| 100 {85-100155-90 | <25 | NP=8 
! | | CL=ML { | | | | { 

{ 8=21 [Silt loam, loam [ML, CL, [A<4 [100 | 100 {90-100175-90 | <25 | NPH8 
! ! | CL=ML | | | | | i I 

| 21-60 [Silt loam, loam, {CL, ML [A=-6, A=4 | 100 | 100 [90~100175-95 | 30-40 | 11-16 
| | silty clay I | | | { | { ! 

| | loam. | H | { { ! ! ! 

| ! i { | I ! I { I 

Pits: | | | { H | | | | { 

Pn. | | { | I | ! i | I 
! | | H | ! H | ! ! 

Poarch: | | i { ! ! ! | ! ! 

POB, POCemenmeeeee| On6 [Fine sandy loam [SM, SM=SC [A=4, A=2=4[95—=100/95~100!70=95 [30-55 | <25 | NP=5 
| 6-39 {Loam, fine sandy{ML, CL=ML, | A-4 195=100195-100[85-95 {51-75 | <30 | NP=10 
| | loam, silt 1-cL | | | { | i ! 
| { loam. ! l H { ! | | ! 

{ 39-60 {Loam, fine sandy ee CL ee 185=100185-100185-95 {51-75 | 20-30 | 2-10 
| { loam, silt | { { ! { | I 
| ! loam. { | | ! | { ! 
| | | ! ! | ! t | | 
IPSB: | | ! | i | I ! I 
Poarch partee=we=| 0-6 [Fine sandy loam [SM, SM=SC [A=4, Aw2+4195~100!95~100170~+95 [30—55 | <25 | NP=5 
{ 6~39 |Loam, fine sandy[ML, CL=ML, |A=4 195=100195=100185=95 [51-75 | <30 | NP=1o 
| ! loam, silt 1 CL { H | ! I | ! 
{ | loam. H | | { | | ! 
| 39-60 |Loam, fine sandy{ML, CL fA—4 185~100{85-100{85-95 [51-75 {| 20-30 | 2=10 
| { loam, silt | { | | ! ! | I 
Bee re ees ee ee 
t t 
Saucier part----| 0-13 [Fine sandy loam {SM, ML [A~4 1 100 $95~100170~80 [40-55 | <20 | NPa3 
| 13-25 [Loam, clay loam [CL 1Am6, Awd = [95—100]85495 185=95 [60—-75 | 25=38 | 8=15 
| 25=39 [Silty clay loam,|CL [A=7, A-6 | 100 {$90=-100190-100/82-95 | 35-48 | 18-25 
! | clay loam, { { | ! 
39-62 ae silty clay|CH, MH [a7 100 aii aa ce | 52~60 | 23~30 
t { t 
Prentiss: | I | ! { i t { { ! 
PtA, PtB, tPux..-~ 0=27 pees Janne ence ca eee [ys CL, aad 100 100 [rextoo|sos90 <30 NP=10 
CL=ML 
1 27-60 {Loam, sandy [CL<ML, CL,{A-6, Aw4 { 100 | 100 |[70~-100{40=75 | 20—35 | 412 
! | loam, fine 1 Sc, SM=sc} | H t ! H 
! { sandy loam. ! { i H ! H | | 
! | I I i ! H | H | 

Stough | | { H H H | H | 

St hewwnennneeenee [ 0=15 [Loameeseeeeeeeee{ML, CLaML [A=4 1100 { 100 [75=95 {50-65 | <25 | NP=7 
{ 15=33 [Loam, fine sandy{ML, CL, [Aw4 { 100 {| 100 [75495 [50-75 | <25 [| NPH8 
| | loam. | CL=ML i | ! I t { | 
| 33-63 |Sandy loam, {sc, CL tA-4, Aw=6 {| 100 $ 100 [65-90 [40-65 | 25—=40 | 8415 
! sandy clay | | I | { I 
I ! i ! I ! ! 

i | H H ! t { 


' 
1 
| loam, loam. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.<eENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS=-Continued 


A RR 


{ Classification Percentage passing 


! ! 
Soil name and | Depth [| USDA texture | | |______sieve numbere= —____j Liquid { Plas 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | i i | Limit | ticity 
d 
{ In [ { | ! { | ! { Pet | 
! | { { ! ! i { ! | 
Susquehanna: ! { H ! { H | ! i ! 
SUB, SuD\w-neeceee}| 0-9 [Silt Loame-----={ML, CL fAe4, Aw6 | 100 | 100 [85=100]70-95 | 20-35 | 5=15 
| 9-68 [Clay, silty clay[CH, MH 1A-7 1 100 {| 100 {88=100}80=98 | 50-90 | 28-56 
H | loam, silty H I ! I H I I { 
| { clay. | ! | | | I ! { 
| { i | 1 | { | H | 
Trebloc: ! | t ! | ! ! | ! | 
TD nee een enone mam} O27 [Silt loamewesee=/ML, CL=ML | A=4- | 100 { 100 {85~100/60-90 | <30 {| NP=7 
{| 7-27 [Silt loam, silty{CL tA-4, Aw~6 | 100 [| 100 185~100185=100} 25-40 | 8-16 
| { clay loam, ! | { | { i ! 
| | loam. | ! | ! | { ! | 
| 27-65 {Silty clay loam, {CL [A-6, A~7 {| 100 [{ 100 [85= 1001 85~ 100] 30048 | 12—=21 
| | silty clay, { | { i { { { 
| ! clay loam. | { { ! H I | { 
! { ! { I ! | | | | 
Trea: ! { I ! i ! | | i i 
Trebloc part—-=~[ 0-7 [Silt loamer—meee{ML, CLML tA=4 1 100 | 100 {$85—=100/60-90 | <30 | NP=7 
| 7-27 [Silt loam, silty!CL {Ae4, Aw6 {| 100 |] 100 eee 25040 | 8-16 
i | elay loam, | | ! ! | { 
| | loam. i { H { { | | | 
{ 27465 [Silty clay loam, {CL [A~6, Aw-7 | 100 | 100 {$85~100}85-100] 30-48 1 12021 
| | silty olay, | | | { ! ! ! 
ee eee ee ee ee 
7 
Escambia parte--| 0-5 [Fine sandy loam {SM, SM=SC |A=4 195=100}95=100170-90 [40-65 | <25 | NP=7 
| 5422 [Fine sandy loam,{SC, SM=SC,]Ae4, Aw6  195~100195-100170=90 [40-75 | 154-30 | 5-15 
| | loam. { CL, CL=ML| { { | ! 
| 22460 [Fine sandy loam, ag cL \Ae4, AHS [85-95 185-95 [60-90 135-80 | 20-35 | 8-20 
| | loam. | | I l { I { 
| I H { I | H I H 
Troup: ! { | | { { | ! H ! 
TpBesewwneneweneeee! 0-26 |Loamy fine sand {SM [Aw2 ft 100 | 100 {[50=80 [15-35 | --- | NP 
| 26-64 |Loamy sand-~--=~|SM [An2 1100 | 100 [50-75 [15=30 | --- | NP 
1 64-91 }Sandy elay loam,{|SC, SMSC, | A=4 195~100195~100]80—-90 [36-55 | 20-30 | 4=10 
| | sandy loam. | CL=ML, CLI ! ! ! | I { 
i I | ! ! | | | ! { 
Urban land: | { ! t 1 I i | { { 
Ur. | i { | ! I | | ! | 


sect AE oI se ee 5 oe Ns la Se il el ee 


IThis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 17.=-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


{The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 
profile. Absence of an entry means data were not available or were not estimated] 


] ! ] fy { { Ris f { Erosion 
Soil name and {| Depth | Permea- | Available | Soil | Shrink- | 
map symbol { | bility | water [reaction { swell Uncoated I Concrete |} { 
AN Loapastiy (TOOT"" (notation | "steer! jOMPON  d 
I [ Inéhbr | In/in {pH ! t | { 
| ! ! | I | | I | 
Alaga: H | I ! ! | I I ! 
AaAmwemennwnnncnne| 0=8 | >6.0 | 0.05—00.09 | 4.5—6.0 [LOWsmmmunn | LOWeeeenennnne | Moderatesmennnn!0.17! 5 
| 8-90 | >6.0 | 0.05=0.09 | 4.5~6.0 (pees —— er aoe ee ene ederats aes ta ui 
Bassfield: ! | { H { i | 
Bad, 'BbA, 1BoAm—={ 0-10 | 2.0=6.0 | 0.1020.15 | 4.5=5.5 [Loweeemmem | Lowenmnnnnnnne |Moderatemenane=[0.20/ 4 
[10-44 | 2,046.0 | 0.1020.15 | 4.5=25.5 [Lows -e ewe | LO Ween [Moderate ra+-0++10.20! 
41-70 6.0=20 | 0.0540.08 | 4505.5 pee low Linea san seamen ree caneorremesy = cnt 
1 
Benndale: I | | i I ! ! 
BeB, BeC, BeDewamm—} 0-9 | 0.62.0 | 0.10—0.15 | H.5=5.5 [LOW mms | LOW an m~ |Moderatewsmmnwe fo.201 5 
t 9-60 0.6=2.0 0.12-0.18 | 4525.5 [LOW eee | LOW mene | MOderatewmunmmnn | 0, 321 
t 1 
Bibb: { I | | l ! ! I ! 
Bhawan! Ont | 0.6—2.0 | 0.1260.18 | 4.5-5.5 [LOW wmmncwrene PHL glenn ene nnnene [Moderatewn.wo~ =10.20] aan 
1-65 ! 0.6~—2.0 0.12=0.20 45=5.5 aaa ama eet ae 
t { 
IBe: I | { { | | I 
Bibb part--~-+.~ L Ont  f 0,662.0 | 0.1260.18 | W656 515 [LOW meme | HE ghee nese nenrenennne [Moderaten~—~~—-=[0. 20 | —-= 
1-65 0.6=2.0 0.12=0.20 4585.5 aia ce cece a al ade a 
| ! 
Jena partenwn— =f O—8 | 0.6—2.0 | 0.1280.20 | 4.5—6.0 [LOW mma [LO Warne enene enenrnnnnee | Hi ghe-enee ne a 
1 BaH2 | 0,642.0 | 0.10-0.20 | 4.545.5 | Loweeean woe | LO Ware enene ne oe I ! 
42—60 t 2.06.0 ' 0.08=0.14 1 4.5=5.5 [Low---=- ait cane sone mance 
t t 1 
Bigbee H | | ! { ! 
BV ce en ae tn ae a L 0=72 | 6.0—=20 | 0.0520.10 | 4.5 —_6.0 [LOW mmm mnmece | LO Were nennen wwmmmwroe | MODEL ATE ewe mee {0.171 5 
i 72084 | 6.0=20 0.05=0.08 4.56.0 ca ka Sk aac | 
sf 
Cadeville Variant: | | | { ! | l t ! 
CAF mace sem co nee rence n ene 1 Om2 | 0.6—2.0 | 0.14-0.22 | 5.166.0 [LOW emma nce {Mod erat ewww mnnne [Moderate~--~w 0.43] 3 
1 2e34 1 £0.06 | 0.18—0.20 | 4,505.5 [Hi ghemamen| Hi gheeeeeeneme | Hi gheeneneenenn {0.32} 
| 34-60 | <0.2 0.18=0.20 445-545 yen weeeee ges ee een owen eens oeael 
Cahaba: i | { | ! H ! ! | 
ChAwwwnncncnennnee]| 0215 | 2.0-6.0 | 0.05—-0.14 | 4,546.0 [Very low | Lowea---n-n--= | Moderateenannn= {0.24 4 
[ 15-58 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.1200.15 | 4.56.0 [Low-—-.-—— |[Moderate+~+-~~ (Moderaten---mon 10.28 
| 58=85 6.0—20 | 0.05=0.10 | 4.5=6.0 [very low peer reese ore uRena anaes Ye 
t t 
Falkner: ! | | { ! | { 
F & Boone ne non no a ns sn 20 0 so 2 1 047 | 0.200.6 | 0.20+0.22 | {Moderate {4 
1 7226 | 0,200.6 | 0.19"0.22 | wane | Moderaten= | 
{ 26-60 [0.06+0.2 | 0.16-0.18 | [Moderatewmnmnww~ 10.24] 
{ t H { | { | 
IFsB: | | | { I 
Falkner part——um=—{ 0-7 | 0.2@0.6 | 0.20=0.22 | 4.5—6.0 [LOWs mmm | Hi gle ten ee sence ne [Moderate~ i 4 
[ 7-26 | 0.2=0.6 | 0.19-0.22 | 4.5~6.0 | 
26-60 petbeGae 0.16-0.18 4.56.5 | 
Susquehanna part] 0-9 { 0.6-2.0 | 0.18=0.20 | 4.5—5.5 [LOW mesmo | Hi gh ene nnn nenenene [Highs severe {O.43] 3 
9~68 <0.06 | 0.15=0.20 | 4.5~5.5 [High aie [etghoaa ae seee (ae dccde nee 10.32] 
1 
Harleston: { : { { ! 1 : | ! ! 
HaAbeweweweneeneene| 0-6 | 0.6=6.0 | 0.08-0.16 | 3.645.5 [LoWwnmnmenn | Moderatewmnnan | Highe-eneeweenn{0.20] 5 
i 6-65 | 0.6-2.0 | 0. 13-0. 16 | 25=5.5 jee wee [Roger e ree HEH eer he | 
Heidel ! H H i I ! l { 
HED, Heb meme 1 0-8 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.10-0.15 | 4.5=+5.5 [Low=--==. me | LOW ee anen nance Sees re ean, 20] 5 
8=78 ! 0.62.0 | 0.10—0.15 4.5 =5.5 Los eae oe ives calseeceucen |Aigh none aan 20 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.-<PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS-=-Continued 


| 
Soil name and { 
map symbol | 
as = 
Jena: | 
1JN: | 
Jena parte--—2—=| 0-8 
1 8-42 
| 42=60 
Nugent partee-e={|  0=9 
{| 9-70 
1 
Latonia: { 

LA Ameen ener een ae 1 0=5 
{ 5-36 
36=64 

ILt: t 

Latonia partew=={ 0-5 
| 5=36 
| 36-64 
Trebloc parte---{ 0-7 
[ 7-27 
| 27-65 
Lucedale: H 

LUAwawcwemcenweee| 095 

5-90 
Malbis: | 

MaBon=-— C teeitetataaiatel | O=11 
1 11-24 
| 24660 

McLaurin: ! 

MbB, MbC, 'MCBwm——_{ 0-14 
{ 14=38 
{ 38-49 
49-60 

IMLD: { 

McLaurin parte--| 0-14 
| 14-38 
{ 38-49 
49=60 
Benndale parte~-| 09 
9=60 
Pamlico: | 
PD: i 
Pamlico parte==<=| 0-36 
| 36-65 
Dorovan partew-={ 0-4 
1 4-56 
5665 
Petal: { 
TPEC: | 
Petal partew---=-| 0-8 
| 8~32 
32=65 
Susquehanna part] 09 
| 9~68 
Benndale parte--| 0-9 
9=60 


See footnote at end of 


| 
Depth 
1 


Permea 
bilit 


In/hr 


ARO 


oo 


0. 


0.6~ 
12 
06- 
+602, 
0.06 
0.6-2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
i 
l 
| 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
H 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
I 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
H 
| 
{ 
10 
{0 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
10 
1 0.6—2 
{ 


table., 


Available 
water 


0.12-0.20 
0.10-0.20 
0.08=0.14 


0.05-0.10 
0.05=0.10 


0.10~0.15 
0.10-0.15 
0.05=0.10 


0.10+0.15 
0.10-0.15 
9.05=0.10 


0.16=0.20 
0. 15~0.20 
0.14-0.18 


0.15-0.20 
0.14=-0.18 


0.10-0.15 
0.12-0.20 
0.12"0.17 


0.05—0.10 
0.100.115 
0.05—0.10 
0.10=-0.15 


0.05=0.10 
0.10-0.15 
0.05=0.10 
0.10-0.15 


0.10=0.15 
0.12=0.18 


0.24=0.26 
0.03=0.06 


0.25~0.50 
0.25=0.50 
0.05=0.08 


0.10~0.15 
0.15=0.18 
0.1540. 18 


0.18+0.20 
0.15-0.20 


0.10-0.15 
0.12-0.18 


| 


{ 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
H 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
l 
i 
l 
| 
{ 
{ 
I 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 


reaction 
_Gapacity 1 
infin 


Soil 


DH 


! { Risk of os { Erosion 
{ Shrink- | |_factors 
1 swell | Uncoated ! Concrete { t 
ee eae aad 
H ! | | 
i I I { I 
i { I l ! 
| Lowes eee | LOW eee een LHighw-a-cewcwn [ewe [mee 
PLOW cere | LO We ce scence eee nee [Hi ghemmnnwwewnn | mon | 
| Low-==-=== {Low eee ween [High eee e een a cee | 
1 t 1 
1 LO Wan mwwwn | LOW sawn ee ee [Moderatewennna— 10.17 ,ow= 
jpednceosra Lemar ween phodonatercara: Oh 
{ 

| ! { | I 
| LOW meme | LOWsw ea wemewnn |Moderatewennnn={0.201 4 
| Low+-men en | LOW sense eee netenn 'Moderatewmmman (0.20! 
[Very low | LoWenanaee2nen [Moderatean——nwn pete 

i | i 
{ LOW mean | Low-=------— w= |Moderaten—a—_am—=/0.20] 4 
| LoWsewsmmcene | LOWe a wow |Moderatenannna~ 10.20] 
lvery low [Low== Modena veerscars Oe) 
| Low----00— | Hi gh-~<—~ Stet 13 
|Moderate |[Highe-s-.<—-<-{High-= { 
[Moderate |High----.0— | 
I I { 
i i | 
{LOW--na= ~-|Moderate----—— |Moderatewa—n2—— fo.2u] 5 
oe er [Moderateenw++n=|Moderate---2——[0. eM 
| | 
| Low--ne ena | LoWawnennnnnn= |Moderate----+-= {5 
| Low-esnnn= | Moderateq---—— {Moderate- { 
| LOWs-een ee eae cata ca ae 
{ ! | 
[Very low | LoW+<--2-0ne= [Moderatew----—— lo.171 5 
| Low-saaane | LOWemcow wen ewe |MOderatewnenenn 10.20} 
IVery low [Lowe--e-s22—0 [Moderatewm—ua ==10.20] 
| LOW mmm | LOW seme rr | Moderaten—.umn— ake 
! | 
IVery Low | Lowsss——ween—n= | Moderatewmnnnnn|0.17] 5 
| Lowe-ece0~ | Lowa 
{Very low [Low-----== 
| Lowa mame en | LOWee seen | Moderatewnnnen= 10.20} 
| LoWanccnmcne | LOW mmm mmmnn |MOdCratewnnnwwe 10.201 5 
| LoWewwnece | LOW wena nenwene | Moderatewe-nnn=10. 32] 
| ! i I 
| | | { I 
| | I | ! 
oon ee | Hi ghee n ween | Hi gh meee ee same | wnoe fee 
ead eee woa~ | High----------~ | -<- 
| ene n nn [Hi gha-----a2— [Hi gh---------26|o-- [= 
| enw nena | Hi gh+--~—-2- wn |Highe----neenne|a-~ | 
| Lowe-ane ee peigtedseraes cee wenn wenn afew | 
! ! | 1 
! ! I l 
{ { I ! 
[ LOWma mee | Moderat eawnnn wo LH gee ene enn enon fo.24] 5 
[Moderate |High-~-~~-~~ wom | Hi ghwmnenenenn= 10.32] 
IL glten-serio) Hl eB eoeennco> LAB ween nee 10.321 
| Lowen ew = | HL gi ones LHL shen w meee 0.43] 3 
|Bighao---- fgh- ciate ee Uiielins eee be oe 

{ 

| LOW eww nene | LOW= 222 wewmann |Moderatewemenne [0.20] 5 
| Low-eenen= | LOW nana: iar HON BERR eecmerr = IOA2e 


I 


FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 17.<-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS=-Continued 


r 


| i] Risk of corrosion _.{ Erosion 
Soil name and | Depth | Permea= {| Available { Shrink» {| |_factors 
map symbol { | bility | water {| swell { Uncoated { Concrete H { 
apacit tenti steel 
eee eco eee oa 
Pheba: i | i | ! I ! { 
PhAwweweewemenenen| 098 | 0.622.0 | 0.1680.22 | | Lows smn ee | Hi ghee nwnmeeee | Hi ghee eee ee een lo.49] 
1 8-21 | 0.6—2.0 | 0.1640.22 | | LOWewwwwee | Hi hewmen LHI ghee nn ~{0.49] 
21~60 0.2=0.6 | 0.05=0.10 | boiresesea | Bias sees nen ance 
Pits: | { | I 1 ! I H ! 
Pn. | I ! i | | I I | 
| | { | ! | i H 1 
Poarch: ! | H I ! | | 1 
POB, POCwmmenennen| 026 | 2.0-6.0 | 0.10-0.15 | | LOW meme | LOW nee ee nennn | Hi ghewenenennnn! 0.20] 
| 6439 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.10=0.20 | | LoWa--eee | LOW eee wen emen | HI Zhan 24] 
39~60 0.2=2.0 0. 10=0.20 [LOW=-aeen= | LOWnnawnnnamnn | Hi ghaannn a 
t 
IpsB: ! { i | I I 
Poarch partewew=s]| 0-6 | 2.0#6.0 | 0.10—0.15 | | LOW samme | LOW me meme ee een | High: I 
1 6-39 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.10-0.20 | [LOW eennan | LOWen ween wenn | Hi gnewaan-a---=/ 0.24! 
39-60 0,242.0 0.10-0.20 [pokes een aes aae-- mmm | Hi ghennw emer 10.24] 
Saucier partemee{ 0-13 | 2.06.0 | 0.12=0.15 | | Low-~+2ame- | Moderate 
1 13=25 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.16-0.19 | | Low=-=--—-= | Moderatew----—/ High-+— 
| 25-39 10.06+0.2 | 0.16-0.20 | {Moderate [{Moderate- 
| 39-62 peeseanee 0.16=0.20 [Moderate jearate 
Prentiss: | { { I I | | { 
PtA, PtB, TPuseeee 1 0-27 | 0,622.0 | 0.12=0.16 | | LoWe=-eame |Moderatewsmmee | Hi gheneeennnnn | 0,24! 
27-60 | 0.2-0.6 t 0.06=0.09 | LOWswamen | MOd Gr at Coweee | Hi Cian cerece enero eee joven 
Stough: t I ! ! I I 
Stheawmmemencmenen| 0015 | 0.6-2.0 | 0.12-0.18 |} | LOW =m {Moderat Camamen | Hi gheennnennnnn | 0.28} 
| 15-33 { 0.2=0.6 | 0.07=0.11 | [ LoWsmamwnee | Moderatecennn= | Hi Ghanem mwmne= 10.37} 
33463 0.2=0.6 0.07+0.11 | jee errr [po enh pe=tiee MDE eerern ea ee 
Susquehanna: | t { { ! { | i | 
SuB, Sud~-...—. ome t O09 | 0.642.0 | 0.18=0.20 | | Low=— mene PHA ghewwennn wwe | Hi Chee nceen 10.43] 
9~68 <0.06 0.15=0.20 | ee ee [ee rrr erat ene ee cnmeameny 0542) 
Trebloe: | | ! ! | ! ! | ! 
+0 wet O~7 | 0.642.0 | 0.1660.20 | | LoWeemenen | Hi gheanenn maeoee | Hi gh cen ene nnn 10.37] 
1 7-27 | 0.2-0.6 | 0.15=0.20 | [Moderate [High-------= wn | Higneenenennce= | 0, 37} 
| 27-65 | 0.2=0.6 | 0.14-0.18 | pecderate [Aiete os a ae eee ete ee een ene en Bae 
t 
ItTeA: | | ! i { ! i ! 
Trebloc partewee{ 0-7 | 0.62.0 | 0.16="0.20 |} { LOW-2m wo | Hi gh ewww ene LH gh owner 10.37] 
[| 7+27 | 0,260.6 | 0.15~0.20 | [Moderate [Highe--n-neune PHA gi wenn: ~==10.37] 
| 27-65 | 0.2—0.6 ! 0.14-0.18 pespnere ca Se a ee 
t 
Escambia partew=-| 025 | 2,026.0 | 0.11=0.15 | | LOWam wae | Moderaten---0—/ High =~ [0.24] 
| 5-22 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.15-0.20 | | LoWawwenne | Moderatenenwee} High=== -[0.24] 
| 22=60 ppaneee 6 0.12-0.18 [Low a |MOd Cra t emma | Hi EN emer mce meee ped 
Troup: ! I i { H { ! ! 
Tr Bewwnennwwnwwnen| O26 | 6.0—20 | 0.05~0.08 | [Very low [Lows s-ss0s200—|Moderaten---0-—/0.17} 
| 26=64 | 6.0—20 [| 0.05=0.10 } [Very low | Lowasn...2c20= [Moderat ennmnnmn lo.20] 
| 64-91 | 0.6=2.0 | 0.10-0.13 | [petiar a ORE eaeerse Vaderetecnnsas= 1 08e0) 
Urban land: ! { { i | I | 
! i ! ! i 


| I 
| ! ! I 


Ithis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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TABLE 18.<=SOQIL AND WATER FEATURES 


{Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern. See text for descriptions of symbols and such 


See footnote at end of table. 


terms as "rare," "brief," and "perched." The symbol < means less than; > means greater than] 
a an nT TE nD OO SPEC DE 
t od h_water_tabl eck 
Soil name and lHydro-| 
map symbol | logic! Frequency | Duration | Months { Depth { Kind | Months | Depth 
u 
| | ! I ! Et | | { In 
I | 1 { ! | ! | 
Alaga: { ! ! | | | { | 
fpkescotecocevscs||: A jsene to a ea Nov-Apr | >6.0 | --- --- >60 
{ 
Bassfield: I I | | | | | | 
BaA, 'BbA, 'BcA==| B {None to [very brief | NoveApr | >6.0 [ee sees 14556 | >60 
| { common. | ! ! | | { 
; | | | I I ! | I 
Benndale: | | { { t { | | 
BeB, BeC, BeDew==[ B | Non@enaweene| n= | --- I >6.0 [0 awe [0 wee { >60 
! | ! 1 ! | { H 
Bibb: | | i | ! { | 
aa eae c Commonaaaame | Briefewne= Dec=May 0.5=1.5 | Apparent DeceApr [| >60 
: { 
BG: ! I ! | I | I 
Bibb es] Cc jommop erase Briatore | Dec=May 0.5=1.5 jpeperent DecsApr >60 
Jena parte=--=---| 8B [Rare to {very brief | Dec=Apr | >6.0 { “<= { —~ | >60 
! | common { to long. | | { ! i 
I I ! I | | t | 
Bigbee: { I I H | ' | { 
Biiwwacecmmcwenaswn} A {Rare to [Brief~----~! Jan-Mar [ 3.56.0 [Apparent | Jan-Mar | »>60 
! { common | ! I | | { 
! | ! ! I i ! ! 
Cadeville Variant: | I | { t | | | 
CaFewerecnwneene=| D [NONewmeeewne| aon | — ! >6.0 [ewe [0 wen | >60 
! I { t | | t | 
Cahaba: | I ! I ! I i | 
Chhwwwwencweecewa| B | Nonew----2==| -_— | —— { >6.0 ! -— | —— | >72 
| ! ! i { I I I 
! I | | ! I ! | 
Falkner: { { | | ! | | ! 
Sabres Cc peenre | —- -—- 1.5="2.5 prenaion | Jan-Mar | >60 
TrspB: | { | I ! I I | 
Falkner caeaaa| Cc as | <= | —- | 1,502.5 [ponenes Jan-Mar >60 
Susquehanna { { ! ! H { H I 
Parteewmwneee=| D  [Nonew----~-=-| =a ! --= | >6.0 [0 sen [0 ewe { >60 
! ! I ! { ! t ! 
Harleston: | ! ! ! i ! { ! 
Hahewwammeweeceee| C {None to lvery brief | NoveApr 1 2.0+3.0 {Apparent 1 NoveMar [{ >60 
| ! occasional. | { i ! { | 
| ! { | ! ! { { 
Heidel: | ! I | { I ! I 
HeD, HeEw-eeceene| Bo {Nonewnwaeeee|  -n= { --- | >6.0 [o, eee — 1 >60 
! I ! ! ! ! I I 
Jena: i ! ! { | ! ! { 
TIN: H I I I I ! I | 
Jena part—\---—0-/ 8B [Rare to {Very brief | Dec=Apr i] >6.0 | —, | Pan | >60 
! | common. | to long. |[ | { I { 
! | i H | ! { ! 
Nugent parte---| A {Common+«---<|Brief to H Dec=Mar | >3.5 Apparent | Jan-Apr | »>60 
! | | long. ! ! ! I ! 
! I ! | ! ! ! | 
Latonia: | | | H I ! { | 
LaAwweccncccennen} B {None to Ivery brief | NoveApr { >6.0 [0 wwe [0 awe { >60 
| | common, i | ! { ! | 
! | ! | I ! { { 
It: | | | | | | I | 
Latonia parte---| B {None to [very brief | Nov-Apr | >6.0 ! -—- | a | >60 
| { common | ! t 1 { | 
| | ! ! i i { ! 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Latonia: 
Trebloc parte-= 


Lucedale: 


LU how ee ein 


Malbis: 


Ma Bem mee 


McLaurin: 
MbB, MbC, 'MCBa-— 


IMLD: 
McLaurin parte«=. 


l 
! 
! 
I 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
l 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
! 
Benndale part=- 
Pamlico: 
PD: 
Pamlico parteme 
Dorovan parten=< 
Petal: 
IPEC: 
Petal part~--..< 


Susquehanna 


PAL b merwemceer arene 
Benndale part<- 


l 

! 

! 

! 

! 

l 

l 

! 

I 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

I 

! 

Pheba: | 
ipa iea a | 
Pits: ! 
Ph. H 
| 

| 

! 

l 

I 

! 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

I 

! 

| 

! 

| 

! 


Poarch: 
POB, POCamneee nee 


IpsB: 
Poarch part+---= 


Saucier part--- 


Prentiss: 
PLA, PtB, TPuxcom 


Stough: 


SU Ammen enn were meee 


Susquehanna: 
SuB, Sul---<n.—..— 


Trebloc: { 


Thwaccessscedauds \ 


Tea: 
Trebloc partee= 


Escambia parte. 


Troup: 


Tr Becme eee 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 


rou 


D 


w 


Oo ow 


o 


foo) 


FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 18.+-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES-=Continued 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
i 
None~---n- = | 


ON Caren nmenenennn | 


2 = 


yy 


t 
| 
NONn€anme mewn | 
| 
| 


ONG wwamn men | 


=z =z 
° 
D 
oO 


NON Game en 


NON mmm meee 


=z =z 
o 
=] 
oO 


NONC ww nee 


NON Coenen caee 


Non € 2n ane m. - 


NON Gown anew | 


! 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Duration 


Very brief 


requentem—=/Very long 


ia aed long 


Very brief 


Very brief 


~e 


! ! Floodin 
[Hydro-[ 
| logic! Frequency 


Months 


Jan-Apr 


NoveJdun 


Jan=Dee 


JaneApr 


Jan-Apr 


1,542.5 


h_ wat 
Kind 


Apparent 


Perched 


pparent 


A 
Apparent 


Perched 


Perched 


Apparent 


Ppparent 


uv > 


erched 


Perched 


Perched 


Apparent 


Apparent 


Apparent 


table 


Months 


Jan=Apr 


Dec~Mar 


NoveJul 


Jan=Dee 


JaneApr 


a 


Jan-Mar 


Dec+Mar 


Dec=Mar 


Jan-Mar 


Jan-Mar 


JanApr 


JansApr 


Jan-Apr 


Dec=Mar 


99 


>60 
>60 
>60 
>60 


>60 


>60 
>60 


>60 
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TABLE 18.=-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


a 
! | Flooding t High water table |_ Bedrock 
Soil name and [Hydro-~| ! { ] | 
map symbol | logic! Frequency | Duration [| Months | Depth t Kind { Months {| Depth 
ou eS ee S 
! I | I { EL { ! 7 { In 
! | | | { ! ! H 
Urban land: | i { i H { ! | 
Ur. { { I | I | | t 


! —_— L rarener ee ee ce ea af ht AP es ee et Se 


ITthis map unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See map unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole map unit. 
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FORREST COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 19.-—CHEMICAL ANALYSES 


{Analyzed by the Soil genesis and morphology laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Exper~ 
iment Station] 


| 
{Extraect-{| Sum { 
able of i Base 
Na+ Jacidity | cations{saturation 
Fen ee! (enews Reese! Neen eateeee ea SEN Arma SACD) omteen ee ereiie? 
Sapa laga agence Pet 
d 
2.3 | 3.5 | 34.3 
V7) <] 2.3 |} 26.1 
tet 4 1.8 | 38.8 
3.6 | 5.3 |} 32.1 
4.8 | 6.9 | 30.4 
3.6 {| 4.8 | 25.0 
1.3 | 1.7 | 23.5 
3.3 | 4.0 — 17.5 


Prrvve|ede 
a P!trprrerais 
i=} Pete rprae 
° 
a aw eee a en ne 
» 
i + bor biwre 
oO 4 ' ch ties 
+ OFfTSO 
o ! 
~ — } wae ee 
a i] 
w + P NKANHONST 
ood + P © © © we we we we 
[S) wo fr COCDCOOCO 
ow = ' 
i ee eT 
+ t 
123 + t AMNHKONM 
[cay + PRE © © © © we we wie 
! a # ooorer 000 
} oOo |1 
rs) 
Ah 
c£oO ly CmMonner tO 
Bp {| OR = © © © we toe. 
bob NOGDCAO!IS 
ho 
Og 
s 
° 
At ost sta MM 
» Tm] «© © we we we ew wt 
9 romlel as 'at laren aural 
o 
a4 
sS TONDAO 
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TABLE 20.==<PHYSICAL ANALYSES 


{Analyzed by the Soil genesis and morphology laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Exper= 
iment Station] 
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TABLE 22.-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Family or higher taxonomic class 


Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Coarsewloamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Fine, montmoriiionitic, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Fine=loamy, siliceous, thermic Typiec Hapludults 

Dysic, thermic Typic Medisaprists 

Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquie Paleudults 
Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudalfs 
Coarse=loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquiec Paleudults 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Coarse=loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventie Dystrochrepts 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Fine=loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 

Sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Udifluvents 


Sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 


Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudalfs 
Coarsewsilty, siliceous, thermic Glossaquic Fragiudults 
Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthie Paleudults 
Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthaquic Paleudults 
Coarse~loamy, siliceous, thermic Fragiaquic Paleudults 
Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Paleudalfs 
Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.eqov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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LEGEND 
NEARLY LEVEL TO STEEP SOILS ON UPLANDS 


lied al PRENTISS—LUCEDALE: Nearly level and gently sloping, moderately 
well drained and well drained, loamy soils 


BENNDALE—McLAURIN—HEIDEL: Gently sloping to steep, well 
drained, loamy and sandy soils 


McLAURIN—HEIDEL—PRENTISS: Gently sloping to steep, well 
drained and moderately well drained, sandy and loamy soils 


PRENTISS—BENNDALE—PHEBA: Nearly level to gently sloping, 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, loamy and silty 
soils 


[5 | PRENTISS—SUSQUEHANNA—FALKNER: Gently sloping to strongly 
sloping, moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained, loamy 
soils 


Pe] POARCH—SUSQUEHANNA-—SAUCIER: Gently sloping to strongly 
sloping, well drained to somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 


NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON TERRACES 


BASSFIELD—HARLESTON-—STOUGH: Nearly level, well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 


NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS 


JENA—NUGENT: Nearly level, well drained and excessively drained, 
loamy and sandy soils 


TREBLOC-—LATONIA: Nearly level, poorly drained and well drained, 
silty and loamy soils 


Compiled 1978 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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Original text from each map sheet: 

“This map is compiled on 1976 aerial photography by the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 

Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately 
Seer ieNer zen positioned.” 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital 
if the mapping unit is broadly defined 1/; otherwise, it is a small letter. The third letter, always 
a capital, shows the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of nearly level soils, except for 
Pits, Prentiss-Urban land complex, and Urban land. 


SYMBOL 


NAME 


Alaga loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Bassfield fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Bassfield-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Bassfield-Urban land complex, occasionally flooded 
Benndale fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Benndale fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Benndale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Bibb silt loam 

Bibb and Jena soils, frequently flooded 

Bigbee loamy sand 


Cadeville Variant silt loam, 15 to 60 percent slopes 
Cahaba sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Falkner silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Falkner-Susquehanna-Urban land complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Harleston fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Heidel sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
Heidel sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 


Jena-Nugent association frequently flooded 


Latonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Latonia-Trebloc association, occasionally flooded 
Lucedale loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


Malbis loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
McLaurin loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
McLaurin loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
McLaurin association, undulating 
McLaurin-Benndale association, rolling 


Pamlico-Dorovan association 
Petal-Susquehanna-Benndale association, rolling 
Pheba silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Pits 

Poarch fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Poarch fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Poarch-Saucier association, undulating 

Prentiss loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Prentiss-Urban land complex 


Stough loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Susquehanna silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Susquehanna silt loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes 


Trebloc silt loam 
Trebloc-Escambia complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Troup loamy fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Urban land 


1/ The composition of these units is more variable than that of others in the survey area, but has 
been controlled well enough to be interpreted for the expected use of the soils. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 


state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
'Davis Airstrip gq --— 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 
PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 
FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road 


) 


With road PEERED fo 


VEEP POPUP ECDEE EEE 


With railroad 4 


—> 


DAMS 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 
PITS 
Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 
Indian mound (label) 


Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Cea 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock VuvV¥VYYV¥YYYYYYYYYYY 


(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


vvvevsvevevesseeverevenesenseey. 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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